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Expectation has unfortunately been fulfilled in the 
temlt of the North-West Manchester election, which 
Testores to the Opposition by 5,573 votes to 4,371, a 
tat formerly of unbroken Tory traditions. Comparison 
of the figures with those of previous elections points to 
the conclusion that the Unionist Free Traders, a con- 
fiderable factor in this constituency, must have voted 
Pretty solidly for Sir John Randles, who, although him- 
wlf a Protectionist, has been persistent in his assurances 
that Free Trade could not possibly be jeopardised by the 
fortunes of a single by-election. By similar tactics and 
by an almost precisely similar turnover of votes, Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks snatched the seat from Mr. Churchill at 
the by-election of 1908, only to lose it again by a slightly 
maller turnover of votes at the General Election of 
January, 1910. It would seem, therefore, that at by- 
tkections the balancing factor in North-West Man- 

er, confident of the immediate security of Free 

®, rightly indulges its Unionist propensities, and 
at General Elections it again seeks to make sure 
of Free Trade by repenting and recanting its by-election 





Iiewart fought an uphill battle with a courage and 
intellectual resource which have proved him to be the 
right man to carry the flag when Manchester next takes 
the lead in the fight for Free Trade. Doubtless the 
Unionist Free Trade defections were swollen in this 
instance by losses due to misrepresentations of the 
Insurance Act, some of which appear to have been of an 


unusually flagrant character. 
. « * 


By the Master of Elibank’s acceptance of a peerage 
and his resignation of the duties of Chief Treasury Whip, 
the Liberal Party, alike in the House of Commons and 
the constituencies, suffer a loss in their headquarters staff 
almost severe enough to excuse some of the rather fanciful 
military analogies which have been applied to the event. 
In a letter to his constituents in Midlothian, Mr. Murray 
(who now becomes Baron Murray of Elibank) explains 
that his retirement is solely due to personal reasons, 
partly connected with the state of his health, partly with 
the task he has lately undertaken of managing his 
father’s estates, and partly with the great commercial 
responsibilities which he is about to assume in becoming 
a partner with Lord Cowdray in the contracting firm of 


Pearson & Son. 
* * * 


been a more 
political sense, a more influ- 
ential Whip, than the Master of Elibank. His 
successes began in Scotland, where, as Scottish 
Whip, he held the Liberal flag triumphantly aloft 
right through that dismal period of the Parliament 
of 1906-10, when every by-election was being lost in 
England. As for the remarkable influence which he was 
afterwards enabled to exercise on the direction not only 
of the strategy but also of the policy of Liberalism—this 
probably reached its zenith after the brilliant achieve- 
ment of the second General Election of 1910. It is 
an auspicious omen that in Mr. Percy Illingworth, the 
new Chief Whip, Liberalism finds an organising head 
whose qualifications were partly attested at the last 
election by the remarkable successes of his generalship 
in Yorkshire. 


THERE has_ seldom successful, 


or, in the strict 


” . _ 

Tue crisis in Turkish affairs continues to develop 
new and menacing complications. Under the pressure 
of the imperative demands of the Albanian rebels, the 
Cabinet has overcome its divisions and hesitations and 
has dissolved the Chamber. In so doing it has un- 
doubtedly strained, or rather overridden, the letter of 
the Constitution, but it made a legal pretext and 
obtained an “interpretation’’ from the Senate to 
warrant its action. The Chamber, in its turn, passed a 
vote of no confidence in the Cabinet after a stormy debate 
in which revolvers were drawn. It ignored the decree of 
dissolution, and the Sultan, in turn, refused to receive 
the vote of no confidence. The Parliament House is 
now guarded and commanded by a gunboat. Fresh 
elections will be held in the autumn. It is impossible 
to criticise the action of the Cabinet ; a packed Chamber 
has no rights, and was a worse menace to the reality of 
a Constitution than any single act of illegality. Djavid 
Bey, in the name of the Committee, made threats hinting 
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at civil war, and it is thought that his party proposes 
to re-assemble the dissolved Chamber at Salonica or 
Adrianople, but it is doubtful whether it can command 
the army in either place. Meetings of officers have, 
however, been held in its support in Constantinople, and 
the Cabinet evidently dreads some conspiracy, since it 
has re-established martial law. 
* * * 

First-HAND news of the Albanian revolt is not 
obtainable, and it is impossible to be sure how far it will 
be placated by the dissolution of the Chamber. It has 
received satisfaction on a large number of details—the 
language, schools, compensation, amnesty, taxation. It 
is not probable that the talk in which the few educated 
Albanians have indulged about autonomy really voiced 
the general opinion. Meanwhile, there has been some 
more than usually bloody fighting on the Montenegrin 
frontier, and the Turkish Minister at Cettinge, on being 
refused satisfaction, announced his own departure. This 
was, apparently, an unauthorised step, and it has been 
overruled from Constantinople. King Nicholas may be 
in alliance with the Christian Albanian Malessori and 
Mirdites,+and possibly contemplates a policy of adven- 
ture. But nothing would so certainly rally the main 
body of Moslem Albanians to the Turkish standard as a 
Montenegrin invasion. 

* * * 

THE gravest complication of all comes from the 
Bulgarians. Terroristic outrages are now of frequent 
occurrence in Macedonia. The worst affair was a bomb 
explosion at Kotchana, which killed eleven Turks. The 
Turks retaliated by a massacre, in which, it is said, 186 
3ulgarians were killed. King Ferdinand’s Government 
has entered a sharp remonstrance at the Porte, and the 
usual inquiry has been promised. It will be remembered 
that the Commission sent to inquire into a similar affair 
at Istib was dissolved before it could report. Rumor is 
busy with reports of a Servian-Bulgarian alliance, and 
also of an Austro-Bulgarian treaty for the partition of 
Macedonia. Both stories cannot be true. Bulgaria 
cannot easily act without Austrian approval, for only 
with Austrian aid could she escape, in the event of war, 
from being crushed between a Turkish and Roumanian 


alliance. 
* * = 


Sir Rurvs Isaacs explained the Government’s Trade 
Union Bill on Tuesday in a business-like speech. It 
restores the right of trade unions to spend money for 
political purposes. But there must be an alteration of 
their rules, sanctioned by a majority vote on a ballot. 
The political fund must be kept separate, and can be 
maintained only by a special levy. Any member of a 
trade union who gives written notice of his objection 
may escape this levy without incurring any penalty or 
loss. The Opposition made its stand, not on the principle 
of the Bill, but on the motion to send it up to a Grand 
Committee, and was beaten by a round hundred. In the 
debate, Unionists from rural constituencies frankly 
damned the Bill, while members with Lancashire voters 
to consider like Lord Wolmer and Messrs. Bartley and 
Barlow gave it a qualified support. The spokesmen of 
Labor asked for certain amendments in Committee, but 
expressed a general satisfaction. 

* * * 

AttTHoucH the Government had been prepared to 
give a day to the discussion of our withdrawal from the 
Sugar Convention, the Opposition shirked the challenge, 
or, at any rate, preferred to compress their criticisms 
into the miscellanea of the adjournment debate. On 
both sides the speeches of the leaders were of an 





unexpected character. From Mr. Lough came ap yp). 
sparing and instructive dissection of the framework and 
processes of an ill-starred experiment, and from My 
Mitchell-Thomson, as spokesman for the West Indian 
interest, a vehement protest against the abandonment o 
the Jamaican planter to the free competition of his 
foreign rivals. Otherwise, curiously little was said cop. 
cerning the merits of the decision, and scarcely anything 
as to our future attitude towards the general policy 
embodied in the Convention. According to Mr. Acland 
who spoke in the debate for the Foreign Office, our with. 
drawal can be attended with no practical consequences 
either to the price or to the supply of sugar, and accord. 
ing to the Prime Minister—whose _ intervention 
strengthened the impression that this reversion to Liberal 
principles is a Cabinet rather than a Departmental stroke 
of policy—its chief importance to ourselves consists jn 


its restoration of our economic freedom. 
2s * * 


PaRLIAMENT adjourned for a two month’s holiday 
on Wednesday night, after sitting with little inter. 
mission since February last. During that period a great 
deal of hard work has been done, and though its reward 
has not yet been achieved in the shape of actual legisla. 
tion, supporters of the Government have good ground 
for satisfaction. Progress has been made with thre 
great Liberal measures—Home Rule, Welsh Disestab. 
lishment, and Franchise Reform—and there is every 
ground for confidence that these reforms will soon find 
a place on the Statute Book. The opposition to them 
has lost much of its force, and in spite of a 
violent campaign against the Insurance Act, Liberalism 
has lost little or nothing of its power in the country. 
In the House of Commons, except for a couple of snap 
divisions, taken at the fag end of the session, the Minis 
terial majority is practically unimpaired, and though 
the Government will have to work at high pressure when 
Parliamentary business is resumed in the autumn, 
with a united party behind them they ought to have m 
difficulty in bringing to a successful issue these three 
capital measures which have long formed part of the 


Liberal programme. 
* * * 


On the eve of the adjournment, Mr. Samuel made 
a statement with reference to the agreement between the 
Post Office and the Marconi Telegraph Company, further 
debate being postponed until the autumn, when the 
matter may possibly be referred to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Samuel stated that the erection of a chain of wireles 
stations through the Empire was dictated by strategical 
and political as well as commercial reasons, that these 
stations ought not to be the property of a private com- 
pany, and that the terms on which the Marconi Company 
had undertaken their erection and working were not ul 
reasonable. As to royalties, he admitted that his 
first offer was a “mere fraction of the amount”— 
ten per cent.—now agreed to, but he thought it 
better to pay a royalty and a moderate price for 
the stations than a high price for the stations and n0 
royalty. No monopoly had been granted to the Com 
pany, and the Government had reserved the right t 
introduce any new inventions they chose into the working 
of the stations. The agreement is one that needs clot 
examination, as it covers a period of eighteen years, while 
most of the Marconi patents expire in 1914, and we are 
glad that it will be threshed out in Parliament before it 
is finally ratified. 


* * * 
Tue Progressive Party, vulgarly known as the Bull 
Mooses, met this week in convention at Chicago, duly 
constituted itself, and nominated Mr, Roosevelt for the 
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Presidency. An amusing feature of its sittings is that 
it excluded some of those very negro delegates from the 
South, whom the Rooseveltians had fought so hard to 
impose upon the Republican Convention. The proceed- 
ings were, of course, noisy, enthusiastic, and unanimous. 
The platform is based on sounding generalities, which 
appear to mean in detail “ scientific protection,’’ on the 
one hand, with downward revision of the tariff and 
much social legislation on the other, including old age 

nsions, and laws for protection of women’s and 
children’s labor. It is doubtful whether any such federal 
laws could be passed without a revision of the Con- 
stitution. The most interesting feature of the Conven- 
tion was a definite pronouncement for woman suffrage. 
Mr. Roosevelt was very recently a strong anti-suffragist, 
but the women’s vote in six States is now worth securing. 
Miss Jane Addams seconded his nomination. 

* * * 

THE naval convention by which the Franco-Russian 
alliance has been completed affords a curious illustration 
of the strength and weakness of Russian diplomacy. It 
appears that France was not unnaturally disturbed by 
the prospect of the meeting between the Kaiser and the 
Tsar, and looked about for some way of reaffirming the 
alliance. The idea of a naval convention presented 
itself, for it appears that the basis of the alliance has 
so far been exclusively military. The price which Russia 
demanded for this rather doubtful favor was an under- 
taking that the approaching application for a Russian 
loan will be well received in Paris. Russia thus gains 
(1) the definite support of the French Fleet, and (2) a 
great sum of money, and this she has been able to secure 
because she had so acted as to make it seem probable that 
she meant to enter the orbit of German diplomacy. A 
doubtful ally can extort fresh favors at every turn. 

- * * 

It is much less apparent what France hopes to gain. 
Russia has no navy in being, excepting only the good 
but second-rate ships in the Black Sea, whose crews 
mutinied during the Potemkin affair. If they are to be 
of any service to France, the Dardanelles must be opened. 
80 Russia scores again, by securing French and (it is 
expected) British backing for a proposal to make Russia a 
Mediterranean Power. It will be said, we suppose, that 
the balance of power has once more been altered in favor 
of the Triple Entente. The real fact would seem to be 
oly that Russia has gained her diplomatic and financial 
nds. On the other hand, the Austrian press, which, a 
Wek ago, was declaring that Austria had no naval 
thligations to Germany, is now declaring that the Triple 
Alliance in its turn must be completed by a naval con- 
vention. The one clear result is, therefore, a further 
increase of armaments all round. 

* . . 

Tae destruction by Russian intervention of the 
Persian Mejliss, the ejection of Mr. Shuster, and the 
reduction of the Government to the status of an invader’s 
Puppets is now seen to be producing the inevitable re- 
sults. The Ministry, with no national backing, is torn 
by intrigue. The Treasury is empty. The ex-Shah’s 
partisans are busy, and apparently Russia no longer pro- 
lesses to exercise any control over the Pretender, while 
she Insists on the punctual payment of his subsidy. 
Negotiations for a large Russo-British loan continue, 
and it appears from an illuminating article in the 

Times” that Russia wishes the Société d’Etudes of 
Ks Trans-Persian Railway to act as banker in this 
—— If Persia is to be mortgaged to this Rail- 

7 ompany, it is vain to pretend that its projects can 


afterwards be resisted. Meanwhile, near Shiraz, a force 





of Persian gendarmes, led by two Swedish officers, has 
been heavily defeated by tribesmen, and the time is 
approaching when the anarchy caused by Russian inter- 


vention can be cured only by a British occupation. 
” * ” 


Two militant suffragists, Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss 
Gladys Evans, were sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude at Dublin on Wednesday last, for having attempted 
to burn down the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on the occasion 
of Mr. Asquith’s recent visit. The punishment is very 
severe, but if, as the jury found, the prisoners intended 
more than a mere demonstration, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the seriousness of the crime. ‘No 
more terrible catastrophe could occur to the city 
than a fire in a theatre,’’ said Mr. Justice Madden 
when pronouncing sentence, and he felt compelled to 
inflict a punishment calculated to have a deterrent effect. 
But he hoped that when this epidemic of crime had passed 
away and the cause of woman suffrage was advocated by 
lawful, and, he would say, saner methods, that the sen- 
tences which it was his duty to pronounce would be 
reconsidered by the proper authority. Every reasonable 
advocate of votes for women will share his earnest hope 
that such reconsideration will soon be possible. To 
those who still justify a policy of violence we would com- 
mend an article on the subject in the ‘“ Manchester 
Guardian,” a journal which has given valuable and con- 


sistent support to the suffrage movement. 
” * * 


On Tuesday an important assembly of Indians 
(chiefly Hindu, but partly Mohammedan) gathered in 
Caxton Hall to celebrate the memory of Mr. Allan 
Hume, who died recently at a great age. Nearly twenty 
years have passed since Mr. Hume left India, but Indians 
have a long memory for their friends, and his name has 
always been retained in honor as the founder of the 
Indian National Congress. Through that Congress alone 
India has found expression for her educated opinion and 
desire for reform. By the persistence of its demands she 
has compelled the attention even of the officialdom that 
can imagine no ideal beyond the government of the 
country from above for its own good, like a child that 
can never grow up. And the Congress has also served as 
a training ground for that future self-government within 
the Empire which the Delhi despatch manifestly held out 
as its aim, however much Lord Crewe may attempt to 
explain the words away. But, above all, as Mr. 
Gokhale, who presided at the crowded assembly, observed, 
THume’s chief service lay in awakening a whole people 
from the slumber of ages, and kindling among them the 
spark of nationality, as no Indian would have been 
allowed to kindle it. In spite of officialdom and Lord 
Crewe’s despair, the movement will now go on of itself; 
for, as Mr. Montagu observed in his excellent Budget 
speech, ‘‘ you cannot now, even if you would, embark on 


a policy of reaction in India.” 
* * * 


An absurd Anglo-German spy episode has ended 
happily. Five English yachtsmen—two doctors, a 
solicitor, an engineer, and an artist—who were holiday- 
making round Kiel, were arrested on suspicion of 
espionage. Their only offence was, apparently, some 
rather promiscuous photographing. A jocular postcard, 
in which Dr. Stone remarked that they had not yet been 
arrested as spies, may conceivably have led some 
inordinately stupid official on a false scent. The lower 
order of the Berlin newspapers scandalously exploited the 
affair, and published what can only have been a 
deliberately false translation of this postcard. Such 
incidents reveal and intensify the general mood of 
suspicion. 
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Politics and Affatrs. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION. 


In the last week before its adjournment, the House of 
Commons has begun an indispensable act of reparation 
towards labor. The Osborne Judgment had been left 
standing much too long, and the consequences of the 
paralysis with which it threatened the political work of 
organised labor have made themselves 


already 
disastrously felt. A party which has suffered the 
destruction of its financial basis is inevitably lamed 
as a fighting force. Because it knows that it could not 
with an empty war-chest face the ordeal of an elec- 
tion, it is forced to play for safety, and to adopt a con- 
servative strategy both in the constituencies and in the 
House. A good deal of the lack of enterprise and even 
of independence with which the forwards in its own 
ranks have reproached the Labor Party is demonstrably 
due to the Osborne Judgment, and the delay in reversing 
it. In these conditions, the cry for “ direct action ’’ has 
spread among the more militant sections of the labor 
movement. They have turned with disappointment 
from Parliamentary work, refused their aid and their 
zeal to the Labor Party, which to their minds seemed 


to be hopelessly involved in an unpromising legislative 


routine, and concentrated their thinking on the 
Syndicalist expedient of the quasi-political general 
strike. Such tendencies are in the European 


atmosphere. They have revealed themselves in countries 
so little similar as Sweden and Italy. Half their 
explanation lies in the obsession of militarism which 
everywhere holds the ruling class, and thwarts efforts 
towards social legislation of the progressive minority 
which resists it. The idea of the general strike is, 
indeed, fostered by these revolutionary pacifists largely 
because they dream of using it as a mass-protest against 
war. The theory of Syndicalism has made as yet but 
little labor 
movement cares curiously little for any speculative 
effort. But in a 


headway in this country, and our 
simple-minded way its central 
attitude has made its appeal. The extensive, aggres- 
rather at the whole 
community than at any limited body of capitalists, has 
come to present itself as an alternative to the slow and 
partial work of Parliament. The Osborne Judgment, 
which Conservatives welcomed because in effect: it 
struck at Socialism, has worked in practice to the 
advantage of a 


sive strike, aimed bourgeois 


really destructive and anti-social 
tendency. 

The Bill, which has now received its second reading 
with a view to its consideration by a standing committee 
in the autumn, offers a workmanlike solution of a rather 
perplexing difficulty. In pure theory it might be 
preferable that trade unions should not go much beyond 
their main business of collective bargaining. There can 
be little doubt that the labor movement, on its political 
side, would be stronger and intellectually more capable 
if it relied entirely on a voluntary party organisation 
such as Social Democracy has built up for itself in 
Germany. With its vast educational machinery, its 


association of women with men in a common effort, its 





re 
self-supporting newspapers, and its generous welcoms 
for educated men who share its views, it does for the 
advanced wing of the Progressive movement what no 


But in 
such matters historical considerations are decisive, The 


federation of trade unions can ever hope to do. 


“new Unionism”’ of the ‘nineties of last century, and 
the stimulus to political action which came from the 
challenge of the Taff Vale Judgment made it inevitable 
that the trade unions should become the fighting 
battalions of the labor army. When a movement has 
reached this stage, it is vain to argue that some totally 
different basis of organisation would be preferable. The 
broad fact and the political reality is that unless the 
trade unions are freed from these legal fetters for 
political action the manual worker is in effect denied 
any real opportunity of direct representation. Only 
through these organisations which have learnt how to 
regiment and mobilise its masses can labor hope to 
gather the financial means for its political activities, 
On the main principle of the Bill there is no real 
dispute. It must be made possible for a Trade Union 
to use its funds for political work. The problem was 
solely to safeguard the rights of its individual members, 
who may be with it in all its efforts to raise the standard 
of wages but differ from its main tendency in matters 
of pure politics. It is easy to argue that a man who 
really has a strong conscientious objection to the very 
moderate Socialism of the Labor Party has his remedy 
But that 
is to make him pay for his conscience by losing the benefits 


in his own hands. He may leave his Union. 
for which he has subscribed, and it is also to break 
the chief usefulness of Trade Unionism by swelling the 
That would be a 


social disaster, and hardly less desirable would be such 4 


unorganised army of ‘‘ blacklegs.’’ 


fissure in the ranks of organised labor as exists in 
Belgium, where the workers are ranged in mutually 
antagonistic Unions, which profess Socialism, Liberalism, 
or Clericalism as their special political creeds. The 
reasonable way of escape from this dilemma is the way 
which this Bill has taken. A Union which proposes te 
embark on politics must deliberately alter its rules, and 
set aside a special fund to be fed by a special levy. It 
must take this step by a majority vote on a special ballot. 
And, finally, the conscientious objector may escape the 
levy by a written notice of his objection to pay. If 
these safeguards err, they seem to us to err om 
the side of caution. They erect a hedge of red- 
tape in front of the political ambitions of Trade 
Unionism. They impose difficulties which may, in 
practice, make the accumulation of a political fund, and 
the collection of the political levy, a slow and expensive 
process. The merely selfish and thoughtless members will 
probably profit more abundantly than the conscientious 
We are not 


satisfied that it is necessary to set apart a separate 


objectors, who are seldom very numerous. 


political fund, and we should have preferred to see some 
provision by which the conscientious objector, instead 
of escaping payment, might have assigned a proportion 
of his general subscription to some non-contentious 
charitable purpose. We shall hope to see some attemp' 
made to amend the Bill on these lines. But even if ™ 
emerges from Committee substantially in its present 
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form, it will restore in large measure the efficiency of 
Trade Unionism as an independent political force. The 


" Jevy will succeed wherever public opinion within a given 


lodge or area is at all resolute in desiring its success. It 
will fail only when the majority is so apathetic that 
“eontracting-out’’ is not regarded with disfavor. 
Labor, with this instrument in its hands, can win its due 
place in Parliament if the workers themselves have 
enlightenment enough to cherish a political ambition. 

With payment of members, the modification of the 
Osborne Judgment, and a Reform Bill which aims at 
creating an automatic system of registration at the public 
expense, the handicap of poverty is in a large measure 
removed from the democratic parties. The process 
indeed is not quite perfected. We are puzzled to explain 
the delay in making the returning officer’s official 
expenses a public charge. But when this legislation is 
completed there will no longer be a serious financial 
barrier against the growth of the Labor Party, nor will 
Liberal Associations have the old excuse for dependence 
on moneyed supporters, nor need they suffer from the 
old limitations in selecting their candidates. But an 
eflective freedom of choice there cannot be until we have 
reformed the process of election itself. The dread of 
“the split vote’’ will tell unduly in favor of 
the established machine until we adopt the alterna- 
tive vote, if not proportional representation itself. 
There is reason in the objection, which proportionalists 
raise, that the alternative vote must lead to undesirable 
bargains between groups and parties. We do not want 
to see a middle-class coalition against Labor, nor yet an 
exchange of services between Labor and Conservatism to 
“keep the Liberal out.’’ But even these dangers are 
less serious than the defects of the present system, and 
the “‘ alternative vote,’’ with all its drawbacks, would 
be an advance which would prepare the way for full pro- 
portional representation. But it ought not to be beyond 
our ambitions to conceive that, when the moment comes 
to choose, we should follow the example which France is 
setting. 


THE PERILS OF TURKEY. 

Te collapse of the Young Turkish oligarchy has opened 
along vista of perils for the Turkish Empire, and 
nerely to catalogue them is to empty the vials of the 
Apocalypse. But there is one reserve which must. be 
made before indulging in such an exercise. We are con- 
idering the case of a primitive and_ill-organised 
community. If it had intelligence to know that it is 
dying, it would instantly expire. But a_ beneficent 
stupor comes at these crises to its aid. A people with a 
more complicated brain and quicker nerves would long 
ago have succumbed. Surgeons know that there are stolid 
faces endowed with an insensibility which renders 
anesthetics almost superfluous. It is the business of the 
‘ontemporary historian to know that some Empires are 
. the same case. Mischiefs which would mean revolu- 
Yon in France are patiently endured in Russia, and 
Perils which would be fatal to any European State go 
heedlessly over China or Turkey. We are not quite sure 
that the new Turkey with a sort of Parliament and a 


relatively free press is altogether in the same happy case 





for ignoring its perils as the Turkey of the old régime. 
The old unanimity of the governing race is gone, and 
gone too is the religious veneration which gave the Caliph 
authority. But we are still dealing with a low organism 
which has something of the worm’s happy knack of 
surviving mutilation, and if the catastrophe does come, 
we may safely predict that it will not move to its climax 
with European swiftness. The first words of Turkish 
speech which the traveller learns on Ottoman soil are the 


“c 


recurring exhortation, Yavash, yavash’’ (slowly, 
It will be to that refrain, when at last the hour 
of destiny strikes, that the Turk will take his ‘‘ bag and 
baggage ”’ 


The catalogue of perils, if one were to set it out in 


slowly). 
out of Europe. 


plain consecutive words, would run somewhat as follows: 
(1) civil strife between the Committee and the Military 
League; (2) the Albanian rising; (3) the smouldering 
Arab revolt ; (4) terrorism and ultimately a general rising 
in Macedonia ; (5) the perennial Cretan trouble, which 
must come to a head in October; (6) an attack from 
Montenegro, timed in connection with the Albanian 
rising ; (7) a declaration of war from Bulgaria as a sequel 
to the Macedonian events ; (8) the war with Italy. Eight 
plagues may be thought to suffice, but the real 
catastrophe, the final revenge of destiny, would be no one 
of these ; it would be the military intervention of Austria, 
which any movement, whether by Montenegro or 
Bulgaria, would almost certainly precipitate. We are 
not at all sure that the mere concatenation of mischiefs 
need in itself spell disaster. To a certain extent they 
A civil war between the rival 
military parties would be a perfectly possible develop- 
ment of the present struggle between the Young Turks 
and the so-called ‘‘ Liberals,’ if it were not that the 


neutralise each other. 


Italian war and the risk of other wars must impose a 
certain abnegation on the most furious partisan. An 
Albanian rising ought to favor a Macedonian rebellion 
if either party were ready to respect the other’s claims. 
But while there are two great tracts of country which 
are certainly Albanian and Bulgarian, there is a large 
debatable territory, including the two key-towns of 
Uskub and Monastir, which is claimed by both races. 
That means that neither of them would wish to promote 
the full success of the other, and both in consequence 
may refrain from striking the decisive blow while the 
common enemy is at his weakest. It is also clear that 
Montenegro could with ease destroy the isolated Turkish 
garrison of Scutari while the Albanians are in revolt 
around it; but if that were to happen, it is quite likely 
that at least the Moslem Albanians would fraternise with 
the Turkish troops, and join forces against an invader 
doubly obnoxious, because he is at once Christian and 
Slav. Even Italy, though she must wish to press any 
advantage which would end the war, will recoil from 
action which might cause the Albanian question to be 
settled under conditions which would give the decisive 
voice to Austria. Finally, we have to reckon with the 
diverse levels of culture which make any common action 
between all the victims of Turkish centralism almost 
impossible. Bulgarians and Greeks are at a common 
level of civilisation. Their leaders are educated men 
who really know the complicated chess-board, and in 
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spite of the follies of the past, they have now reached 
#n apparently solid understanding. But among the 
Albanians, the leaven of education has only just begun 
to work. Their hatred of the Turks is passionate ; their 
desire to be left alone to their own devices is traditional 
and general; but we doubt if they yet effectively desire 
autonomy, or whether their illiterate clan chieftains can 
For that 
reason it is improbable that they will know how to act, 
As for the Arabs of 


the Yemen, it is improbable that even a rumor has yet 


even conceive a national political organisation. 
though the game is in their hands. 


reached them of the happenings in the far North, and 
still more improbable that they will understand it when 
it reaches them. They know the Albanians only as the 
white-capped soldiers who are led out to die in their 
deserts under the Turkish flag. It is a strange web of 
jarring interests, and we find it quite conceivable that 
the white-bearded Ministers at the Porte, who have 
tranquilly survived the Crimea and San Stefano, seen 
two Young Turk revolts, and deposed three Sultans, may 
know by a*serene inaction and an adroit manipulation 
of conflicting perils how to ensure the survival of the 
Ottoman State. 

From the standpoint of the ancients who are 
facing this crisis, it is inevitable that the various 
mischiefs should range themselves in a certain order of 
gravity. The Italian War matters only in conjunction 
with the rest, and may therefore be ignored. It is 
evident that the Italians are being amused by clandes- 
tine negotiations, and for the rest their hostility matters 
no more than it has done at any time since last 
September. The difficulty with the Chamber bulked 
largely in the telegrams, but frankly it can never have 
given much trouble to a resolute statesman. Everyone 
knew that the late Chamber was packed, and no one is 
shocked because the letter of the Constitution has been 
somewhat strained by its dissolution. It is harder to 
be sure that the Young Turk Committee is finally 
We should have said that it had lost its 
following in the army, had not the Cabinet, after 
abolishing martial law, within ten days revived it. That 
means that it dreads conspiracy or a military pronuncia- 
The Albanians must be met by large con- 
cessions, but if this expedient grows difficult, their 
leaders are probably open to bribery, and the emotions 
of the mass can always be reached by an appeal to their 
solidarity against Slavs and foreigners. They would 
rather massacre Slav peasants than fight the Turks. 

The real trouble begins when we consider the attitude 
of the Bulgarians in Macedonia and the Kingdom. 
They welcomed the Constitution sincerely. 


beaten. 


miento,. 


They even 
wished, in spite of some grave reasons for disappoint- 
ment, to march in a body with the Committee’s troops 
at the time of the coup d’état in 1909. They have since 
been harried and provoked to a point at which a race 
so steadfast and intelligent listens to no talk of com- 
promise. It is significant that they took no share in 
the occult revolt of the Military League, or in the 
qualified and nominally loyal rebellion of the Albanians. 
They have their own plans, and have ceased to think 
of reforming the Turkish State, or making its Parlia- 


ment a reality. . Some months ago their revolutionary 





organisation fixed its date for a general rising about 
September, and the usual preliminary acts of terrorism, 
followed by the inevitable Turkish reprisals, are now 
taking place. An unusually pacific Ministry is jp 
power at Sofia, but it is none the less quietly making it, 
military preparations, and it has entered the first of its 
diplomatic protests at the Porte concerning the jl. 
All this 
has happened before. What is new is that there is good 


treatment of its race-fellows in Macedonia. 


reason to believe that the Austro-Bulgarian entent, 
which first declared itself at the time of the Bosnian 
annexation, is now so far complete as to include a scheme 
for the partition of Macedonia. If Austria has decided 
to sanction the catastrophe, it will inevitably come. The 
aggressive behavior of Montenegro lends color to the 
suspicion that Austria is ready. King Nicholas is legs 
decidedly the satellite of Russia and Italy than he was, 
He has made his terms with Vienna, and on the day 
probably be as the 
pioneer of an Austrian advance. A quarrel with 
Montenegro alone would not be mortal—indeed, it 
would have its distinct advantages, since it would rally 
Albanian loyalty. But if it turned out that Montenegro, 
in picking a quarrel over a trumpery frontier incident, 
were in collusion with Austria, which, in her turn, is in 
alliance with Bulgaria, the end would be at hand. 
The Young Turks knew as well as any European that 
the real danger to their experiment would come from 
Bulgaria. That knowledge inspired them only with an 
insensate and provocative obstinacy. They might have 
made the Macedonian Bulgars for ever their friends by 
assuring them a permanent relief from Hamidian 
horrors. 


when he marches it will 


It was hardly even a case of making con- 
cessions ; they need only have refrained from aggressive 
injustice. They chose instead to make their little finger 
thicker than Abdul Hamid’s loins. Just before the end 
they perceived their mistake, and talked of nominating 
British and French gendarmerie officers as a guarantee 
for good government. The concession was too late and 
too small. Nothing short of a full gift of autonomy 
would now suffice to ensure a permanent peace, and 
from the standpoint of the Turkish military caste a 
bloody and dramatic exit from Europe at the end of 4 
hardly-fought war would probably seem preferable to 
a tame surrender. We have written our Apocalyptic 
catalogue. But at the end of it we recur to the fatalistic 
impression that Turkey has the habit of survival. 





THE STORY OF THE BRUSSELS SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 


Tue Sugar Convention has been destroyed at last. This 
fine ‘‘ working model of Protection’’ was signed at 
Brussels on March 5th, 1902, and on November 24th Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, then President of the Board of Trade, 
carried a motion that ‘‘ this House approve the policy 
embodied in the Convention,’’ after a debate very 
The House of 
Commons was reminded at the time how, during Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
a select committee, appointed by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, had reported that foreign bounties wel 


damaging to Mr. Balfour’s Government. 
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injuring British refineries and Colonial sugar plantations. 
The British and Colonial sugar interests were small but 
active, and they very nearly got up a conference of the 
Powers for the purpose of depriving Great Britain of 
the advantages of cheap sugar. The idea was to put 
retaliatory duties upon bounty-fed sugar—in other words, 
to prevent the taxpayers of Germany and Austria from 
subscribing to the reduction of our food bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, had just prevailed over the Pro- 
tectionist Mr. Dumphreys at Birmingham, and on 
August 24th, 1881, he issued a memorandum on the 
sugar duties which blew the refiners and planters into 
space. In this memorandum Mr. Chamberlain gave a 
yery neat description of the conflict of interests which 
had arisen about sugar, as it arises whenever there is a 
tariff controversy :—‘‘ It is the interest of the sugar- 
consuming public to have raw and refined sugar cheap; 
it is the interest of the English sugar refiners to have 
raw sugar cheap and refined sugar dear; and it is the 
interest of the West India sugar growers to have raw 
sugar dear.’” There was, therefore, in 1881, and there 
still is, an irreconcilable conflict of interests between a 
few hundred West Indian sugar planters (many of them 
absentee landlords) and the sugar consumers of the 
United Kingdom—the whole population of these islands. 
It was calculated in 1881 by the experts of the Board of 
Trade that a retaliatory duty of only one farthing per lb. 
would have imposed a burden of three and a half millions 
sterling upon our people. In 1902 the population had 
increased enormously, and the consumption of sugar had 
risen 30 per cent. or more per head. Taking every cir- 
cumstance into consideration, it seems not at all 
improbable that the abolition of bounties, except in the 
case of Russia, and the surtax on Russian exports, as a 
result of the Sugar Convention of 1902, may well have 
cost this country seven millions a year. And why was 
this huge sum forfeited? Solely because, out of 
1,624,155 tons of sugar imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1900, no more and no less than 41,574 tons 
came from the British West Indies and British Guiana, 
which had become the pet colonies of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. The price of forty tons was raised to 
home consumers in order that the colonial producer of 
one ton might benefit. In 1881 Mr. Chamberlain stated 
in his memorandum :—‘‘ As the policy of this country has 
been for many years to prefer the large consuming 
interests of the whole community to the small producing 
interest of any single class, the Government is not pre- 
pared to recommend any remonstrance to foreign Govern- 
ments regarding their bounties.’’ He pointed out that 
“the immediate effect of the bounties is to benefit this 
country at the expense of other nations.’’ Finally, ‘‘ to 
impose countervailing duties in order to neutralise the 
indirect bounties would be to take the first step in 
reversing that Free Trade policy which was adopted on 
the clearest grounds of argument, and has conferred 
immense advantages on the industrial classes of this 
country.’’ 

Perhaps it may be said that there is no 
reason to twit Mr. Chamberlain with having executed 
4 volte face wpon sugar policy in the course of twenty- 
one years, Be that as it may, we must here record the 





fact that Mr. Chamberlain gave an explanation, and 
we may also record the explanation. In reply to cita- 
tions from his own Board of Trade memorandum, he said 
in the Commons debate of November 24th, 1902: “I 
am here to declare that since 1881 circumstances have 
entirely changed. No one knows better than the right 
hon. gentleman opposite and others of his colleagues 
that, when circumstances change, opinions change at 
the same time.’’ Is not this characteristic of the change 
from Free Trade to Protection? Whenever you come 
to a specific proposal to tax consumers for the benefit 
of a special interest, you find the Free Trade argument 
sound, clear, and convincing. The Protectionists have 
no public argument at all. They fall back on some such 
plea as a change of circumstances. Their real argument 
is a private interest, or a combination of private 
interests, which wants to fill its pockets out of a tariff, 
and is willing to pay heavily for the propagation of 
Protectionist doctrines. Thus, circumstances having 
again changed with our withdrawal from the Brussels 
Convention, we see Mr. Bonar Law nimbly shifting his 
affections from the sugar-cane interest in the West 
Indies to the beet-growing interest at home. Of the 
consequences to the consumer not a word. It would 
almost seem as if, in their infatuation for the principle 
of economic coddling, our Protectionists would exchange 
the whole bag of Preferential tricks for a mess of bounty- 
fed roots, grown in native kailyards. In the debate last 
Wednesday, one of the old-style disciples of the cause, 
lingering hopelessly in the rear with the Mr. Chamber- 
lain of 1902, prophesied ruin and disaster to the West 
Indies from the action of the Government. But circum- 
stances, as Mr. Chamberlain might have said, and as 
Mr. Law in effect did say, have entirely changed since 
1902, and Protectionist opinions have ripened with the 
times. “Not very important,’’ was the Opposition 
leader’s light-hearted comment on the stroke of policy 
which, according to some of his friends, is to plunge the 
West Indies in fresh ruin, “and in any event we can 
now look forward to a half-crown bounty for the 
encouragement of home-grown beet.’”’ Even here, the 
merits of the case are never argued. All that matters is 
the principle of the bounty—the principle which, as 
practised by foreign countries to the incidental benefit 
of the British consumer, had to be brought to an end 
ten years ago at a subsequent cost to ourselves of 
many millions. 

Like Mr. Bonar Law, although for different reasons, 
the Prime Minister seeks rather to minimise the im- 
portance of his Cabinet’s action. Justly enough, he 
prefers to emphasise the value of the step taken four 
years ago, when the British Government announced that 
its ports were to be reopened to imports of sugar from 
whatever quarter, whether bounty-fed or not. Our own 
restrictive policy up to that time, he holds, was the most 
vicious feature of the Convention, and it was then got 
rid of. What we have decided in the sequel restores to 
us our complete economic freedom which, moreover, is 
regained without the slightest sacrifice on our part. Is 
there not almost an excess of modesty in this curious 
plea? We do not gather that its motive is to be sought 
in an apprehension of a raised tariff by other countries 
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against our sugar products, since we have accompanied 
our notice of withdrawal from the Convention with a 
formal disclaimer of any intention to use our restored 
freedom by giving a preference to Colonial or cane sugar. 
Fears of retaliatory action are professed by the Protec- 
tionist section, but Ministers expressly disavow any such 
belief or expectation. On the other hand, it seems at 
least possible that the plumes of the Foreign Office may 
have had to be smoothed after the ruffling caused by so 
decisive a piece of action. In Mr. Acland’s interesting 
account of the negotiations, much ingenuity was 
brought into play to show that, with or without us, 
the Convention would still go on pretty much as before, 
that the abandoned system of bounties would remain in 
abeyance, and that nothing we could do now would be 
likely ever again to provide us with artificially cheap 
sugar—in short, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain com- 
placently paraphrased the argument, that the Conven- 
tion having done its work, we could now withdraw from 
it with safety. Let the hypothesis be granted, and the 
Cabinet arethe more to be congratulated on the firmness 
with which they have thus asserted a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Liberalism. Perhaps the victory is an earnest 
of others to come over reactionary tendencies operating 
in a yet wider sphere. Meanwhile, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
working model of Protection is smashed at last, though 
free imports of sugar cannot come into operation until 
September, 1913. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S PARTY. 


TuereE is at last an American party that seems to mean 
something. The Socialists, it is true, have always put 
forward a definite programme, and there has never been 
any doubt as to the policy and desires of the Prohibi- 
tionists. But neither of these organisations is nation- 
wide or possesses a leader in whom the mass of the 
American people are really interested. For the first 
time in our generation a party has arisen with a com- 
prehensive platform, with resources that will enable it to 
contest every State in the Union, and with a candidate 
who is incomparably the most forceful and compelling 
American of his day. That is a combination of circum- 
stances from which, in our judgment, nothing but good 
can come to American public life. The great trouble, 
or one of the great troubles, with the two parties that 
have practically monopolised American politics since the 
Civil War is that each has parted with all semblance 
of a veritable political creed. Republicans and Demo- 
crats are at bottom nothing but two hostile electioneer- 
ing bodies, two immense guilds or fraternities of 
politicians, each endeavoring for its own advantage to 
secure control of the Government and to handle the 
business of national, State, county, and municipal 
administration. They continue to exist in the main 
because they have existed, because they derive a certain 
momentum from history and tradition, because in many 
States they are recognised, and therefore buttressed and 
perpetuated by the laws, because the multitudinous 
interests that have accumulated around them serve to 
keep them in being, because they derive a vitality of 





sorts from exigencies of a purely local and sectiongj 
character. But there is no such thing as a distinctively 
Republican or a distinctively Democratic policy. There 
is no clash of faiths, convictions, habits of mind ang 
temperament, instincts and instinctive ways of looking 
at things. On not a single question of national moment 
is it possible to say that the Republicans have one pro. 
gramme and the Democrats another, and that between 
these two sets of views there is a fundamental disparity, 
Unless one knew beforehand what label a party professed 
to bear, one could never tell from its attitude towards 
even the most searching question of foreign or domestic 
affairs, or from its legislative enactments, or from a study 
of its tendencies, whether it was Republican or Demo. 
cratic. They belabor one another, of course, and keep 
up an outward show of hostility, and flaunt their 
customary insignia of battle; but it is neither mag. 
nificent nor is it war. It is simply a game played out 
by professionals at the expense of a befuddled public. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s new party in some and not the least 
important of its many aspects is thus an expression of 
the popular disgust with the meaningless mummeries of 
the older organisations, their subjection to the bosses 
and the ‘‘ interests,’’ and their indifference to the social 
and economic issues that are at length beginning to claim 
in America the position they have long held in Europe. 
Both as a President who sat with conspicuous looseness 
in the party saddle and as a recent victim of the deftness 
of the wirepullers, Mr. Roosevelt is a fitting champion 
of the revolt against the rule of the machine. 
For it is highly probable that if the Republican 
Party were governed by the wishes of its rank 
and file, and not manipulated by a _ group of 
interested bosses, Mr. Roosevelt would have been 
adopted at Chicago as the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. ‘“ What,’’ recently asked Dr. 
Albert Shaw, one of the sanest and most experienced of 
American publicists, ‘‘ does the Progressive movement 
mean, after all? It means that the people are tired of 
indecency in their politics, and want honor and justice 
throughout the realm of political and governmental life. 
We are running politics and Government in America on 
an ethical plane far below that of the Stock Exchange 
or the grocery store, the business corporation or ordinary 
retail trade.’’ And it is important to remember that 
what Dr. Shaw here says applies to both parties equally. 
The fact that the Democrats have nominated, in Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, an admirable candidate, who would 
make an admirable President, does not. mean that they 
are any more reputable, or any freer from the domination 
of the machine, or less entangled with interests that look 
upon politics simply as a means of private gain, than 
the Republicans. Nor does it mean that they stand a 
a party for any concrete schemes of political or social of 
industrial betterment. Anyone, indeed, who takes the 
trouble to read through the platforms adopted by the 
Republicans at Chicago and by the Democrats at Balti- 
more, will stand amazed at the vagueness and insincerity 
and irrelevance that Americans tolerate in their politics. 
In no direction does either party give a clear lead, and 
one quickly abandons as hopeless the attempt to deduce 
from their official platforms the policy that either Mr. 
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Taft or Dr. Wilson would pursue in office, or to deter- 
Mr. 
Roosevelt is in some respects on firmer ground than 
either of them. In addition to the usual sounding 


mine wherein they differ from one another. 


generalities, he puts forward some tangible proposals, 
which profess the three-fold object of safeguarding “ the 
rights of the people to rule,’’ of restricting and con- 
trolling the powers of privilege, and of improving the 
hours and conditions of labor. 

There is no great need to dwell on the various 
political expedients which Mr. Roosevelt recommends 
for curbing machine-rule and restoring to the people 
the liberties that the politicians have filched from 
Nor is it necessary to revert to the well- 


worn problem of the Trusts, and how to control them, 


them. 


beyond noting that the ex-President’s policy would, if 
carried out, involve a considerable, and, we should judge, 
a wholesome strengthening of the Federal Government 
at the expense of the States. The really important 
planks in his platform are those in which he outlines, 
and emphasises the need of, a thorough-going pro- 
For the first 
time in American history, what Carlyle used to call “ the 


condition of the people ”’ 


sramme of social and industrial reform. 


question has been made a 
Presidential issue. It has been brought on to the carpet 


of popular discussion, moreover, in the shape of 


specific proposals and to remedy specific ills. That is a 


When 


announces that he is in 


most auspicious development. a Presidential 


candidate favor of woman 


suffrage, of insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
accident, and old age, of a fixed standard of sani- 
tation and safety in all industries, of the appoint- 
ment of Commissions to determine a living and 
minimum wage in specified trades, of the prohibition 
of tenements, of the curtailment of the hours of labor, 
of workmen’s compensation, of the special protection of 
women and child employees, of mine and factory inspec- 
tion, and of a legal holiday every seven days—when this 
happens, one may be sure that a new America, with a 
new social conscience, is by way of being born. It 
is the first clear sign we have had that the deplorable 
leeway which the United States has to make up 
in the matter of social and industrial legislation is 
no longer to be ignored by the national Congress, 
or left to the hap-hazard, ill-regulated, and disjointed 
activities of the separate States. It is the first sign that 
national sentiment is to be organised against the 
dehumanised wage-system and the tyranny of capitalists 
and employers, that have already gone far to blight the 
promise of American life, and to convert the richest 
country in the world from a potential paradise into an 
That Mr. Roose- 


velt will carry the country with him on any such plat- 


actual inferno for the working-man. 
form, we do not assert. That if he were ctiosen to be 
the next President, his zeal for reform would survive 
the election, is equally doubtful. His Presidential 
career, though full of sound and fury, did little to pro- 
mote the causes which he now tells us he has so much 
at heart. But we must give him credit for having 
founded a party which, even if called into existence by 
his own personal ambition, may in the future be the 
instrument of real reform. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE BULGARIAN EPIC. 


Marko, the Bulgar Knight-errant, in the course of his 
wanderings, came upon a forest whose premature blight 
astonished him. ‘‘ Tell me, dear little greenwood,’™ 
said he, ‘‘ tell me why thou art faded thus untimely. 
Hath the frost bitten thee? Or fire scorched thee’’? 
The forest whispered, ‘‘ Marko, my hero, neither the 
frost was it, nor fire. But the Turk rode hereby, with 
his captive bands of warriors and maidens, and among 
them was the love of thy youth. And as they passed, 
my leaves withered.’’ So they sang, one night, in the 
galleried court of a rambling picturesque khan in Sofia 
(a relic of the Turkish days)—a company of young 
Macedonians, one of them a daskal (school teacher), 
whom the Turks a few days before had chased into 
Bulgaria. ‘‘ The song is hundreds of years old,’’ the 
daskal, a folk-lorist, remarked to the writer of this 
cursory sketch. There are variants of it—as there are 
of most lays of the Slavic greenwood. Its first stanza 
is a fair example of a large class of sentimental songs 
wherein Nature is depicted as sympathising with the 
cppressed race—the rayah (herd), as the Turk designates 
them. In a different tone, yet concentrating in its few 
lines the hatred of an age, is the ballad of Buljuk Pasha 
and his prisoner, the Bulgarian outlaw. ‘‘ I shall hack 
thy hands off,’’ the Pasha exclaims. ‘‘ Hack them off,”’ 
cries the outlaw ; ‘‘ my curses upon them, for they shook 
when I aimed at thee.’’ ‘‘ Black Bulgar, I shall tear 
out thine eyes.’’ ‘‘ Tear them out; my curses upon 
them, for they failed to mark thee.’’ ‘‘I shall hew off 
thy head.’’ ‘‘ Hew it off ; my curses upon it, for it hath 
plotted against thy life in vain.’’ It was a strolling 
minstrel, with his two-stringed gadulka, who sang that 
ferocious little lay, before a mixed assemblage of Bulgars 
and Turks, in the tobacco-smoke of a coffee-house in 
Kustendil, hard by the Macedonian frontier. There are 
Turks still left in the Bulgarian town, contemporaries 
or descendants of the Turks who trekked into Macedonia 
before the Russian advance. To have sung that song in 
the ’seventies, anywhere between the Rhodope and the 
Danube, would have cost the minstrel his life. Take a 
third example, from the ballad of Yankula in the White 
Tower. After three years in his dark dungeon, Yankula 
loses count of times and seasons, he longs to know if it be 
springtide, or summer with its ripening cornfields and 
fruit trees, or harvest and the gathering of the grapes. 
The warder gives him leave to step out, for a brief space, 
into the sunshine. And what Yankula sees are his 
sorrowing kindred, destitute, lingering about the walls 
—the father who has sold his cattle to buy his son’s 
release, the mother who has sold her ornaments, the 
brother who has sold his horse, and the wife her clothing. 
During the latest insurrection and its savage repression, 
the writer witnessed an incident of a like character in a 
rayah village. The prison of the ballad is the white 
tower, of infamous memory, in Salonika, the ‘‘ Young ”’ 
Turks’ headquarters. The singers were Macedonian- 
Bulgar country folk, at their favorite custom, on winter 
nights, when they visit at each other’s houses, and in 
the secrecy of ‘‘ our four walls,’’ recite the heroic tales 
of their people, or talk over the news of their outlaw 
compatriots, the comitajis, the ‘‘ brigands,’’ as the Turk 
names them, in the mountains. 

The class of ballads, of which the foregoing are 
random illustrations of the historic attitude between 
the Turk and the subject rayah, is but a portion of an 
enormous mass of old lays—hundreds of them bearing the 
nightmare imprint of a period preceding the fusion of 
the barbaric Bulgar invaders with the Slav and Greco- 
Slav majority, upon whom they bestowed their name 
while adopting their language and civilisation ; hundreds 
of others, reminiscent of the conflict between expiring 
Paganism and rising Christianity, as in the quaint con- 
ception of the Bulgar Fates (Weird Sisters, Norns) 
watching over the cradle of the infant Christ, or of the 
heathen Gods chastising Christians for their neglect of 
Good Friday; others, again, presenting in outlandish 
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guise the charming legends which the Macedonians 
imported from the Greeks a thousand years before the 
Bulgar appeared in the land. Conglomerate débris, 
carried down from diverse historic strata, and deposited 
in these songs by the stream of time. 

But the songs with which we are specially concerned 
are the epic lays of the Turko-Slav age—unsurpassed in 
the world’s literature as a record of despotic savagery, 
of implacable hate between the tyrant and his victim. 
The European scholars, chiefly German, who for the last 
three generations have been collecting them from oral 
tradition have had thousands to choose from. Bulgar 
peasants all over ‘‘ unredeemed ’’ Macedonia, and in the 
liberated kingdom, can repeat these heroic ballads inter- 
minably. The women, in particular, can perform 
marvellous feats of memory. The epic songs are the 
stock-in-trade of the strolling minstrels (a rapidly 
vanishing class) whose ‘‘ beat’’ extends from the Mace- 
donian border land to the Danube. The Bulgars, free 
or ‘‘enslaved,’’ are proud of their ‘‘ national epos ’’— 
the very existence of which was unsuspected, at least in 
Europe, eighty years ago. Of course, there is no such 
thing as a Bulgarian Epic, in the usual sense of the 
name. The splendid cycle of Servian and Bulgar lays 
on Kossovo—the battle that ushered in the ‘‘ Turkish 
night,’’ the night which still envelopes Macedonia— 
makes thea nearest approach to epic unity. The epic 
impulse was dying, or dead, when the first collection of 
Servian lays published in Europe supplied Wolf’s 
disciples with an illustrative argument for their master’s 
theory of Homeric origins. The Hodja Balkan is 
growing scientific and occidental, and the time is not far 
distant when the last strolling minstrel will sing his last 
lay. When one speaks of a Bulgarian epos, one means 
that this vast mass of ballads constitutes the material 
which a great poet, fusing it in the fire of his imagina- 
tion, could have transmuted into an Iliad or an Atneid 
of the Southern Slavs. 

Of the Bulgarian epos as thus understood, the 
political outlaw, the haiduck, lord of the greenwood and 
the Old Mountain, is the hero. He is the idol of his 
enslaved countrymen—even when they suffer at his 
hands. In spite of his failures and his occasional 
ferocities, his end never is undignified, nor ignominious. 
It is, almost without exception, tragical, poignantly 
pathetic. He it is who through the ages of the Turkish 
night has kept alight the beacon-fire of hope. From the 
Isles of Greece to the Danube, the Slavic haiduck, the 
Grecian klepht, with the minstrel as their inseparable 
associate, have ever been the harbingers of the wars for 
freedom. Upon the haiduck the folk poets lavish their 
choicest imaginings. In many a lay, the haiduck is (like 
Robin Hood, to whom he bears some few faint points of 
resemblance) forest-born—perhaps of a fugitive from her 
Turk or Arnaut captor. In one of the most popular 
ballads, the captive makes for her offspring a ‘‘ cradle 
of clematis,’’ hangs it ‘‘ between two fir trees,’’ and 
sings, ‘‘Thy father shall henceforth be the Hodja 
Balkan, the pine trees thy sisters, the rain-showers thy 
bath ; the winds shall lull thee to sleep, the wild does 
nourish thee.’’ Like many a comitaji leader whom the 
writer has known personally, the haiduck of the old 
ballads is a master of disguises and of many tongues— 
so that. he often dupes the Turk. In many a lay, the 
Samovila—the fair-haired, blue-eyed nymph of the wood 
and the singing brook—saves the hero from death, or 
restores him to life with a draught from the fountain of 
youth. For the haiduck, the birds of the forest feel a 
human sympathy, and they understand his speech. The 
falcon, at the dying outlaw’s prayer, carries a ring or 
some such token to his mother, or wife, or sisters in his 
native village, and drops it among them as they dance 
the horo with their neighbors by the village tree, or gossip 
at the well. And perhaps the falcon discovers that the 
haiduck’s home has been ravaged by the Turks, and hears 
the lament of the ‘‘ three cuckoos ’’—one of them the 
hero’s wife, the second his sister, whose lament lasts 
longer than the wife’s, and the third, his mother, who 
will “‘ mourn for ever.’’ Nature’s sorrow over the out- 
law’s lonely ending is a constant theme with the folk- 
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bards. Reciters in these latter days of unrest tell hoy 
Dimitri lay wounded on the mountain, in the sun’s play. 
and under the twinkling stars, and how he heard the 
reaper’s songs in the valley, how the forest sang her 
dirge over him, and the Old Balkan put on his mournj 
robe of cloud. The obvious imagery runs too easily inty 
Ossianic commonplace, but is none the less an expression 
of the état d’dme of the Macedonian Bulgar. _Inteny 
sensitiveness to natural beauty, gloom, and grandeur 
self-identification with Nature, as of two souls interfused 
—is, apart from the social and political significance, the 
distinctive note of these epic lays. Those unknown-folk. 
poets sang as if the greenwood, the Old Mountain, the 
wild creatures of the forest, were the rayah’s only friends 
(as, in truth, they were) under the rule of the Turk. 

And so it happens that, besides the hero-outlay, 
the Bulgar bandit is painted in these lays, and with frank 
fidelity, the folk-bard being no flatterer even of his own 
race. It is the bandit’s usual fate to die ingloriously, 
in an agony of remorse commensurate with his crimes, 
Yes: but how to explain the bandit? ‘‘ I can work no 
longer,’’? young Damian’s widowed mother complains, 
“nor pay the Turk his taxes, nor have I anything left 
to sell, save my spinning-wheel.’’ And so Damian 
betakes him to the greenwood, becomes the captain of 
a band of freebooters, and prospers. When Stoyan of 
Dimota hews the Turk Cadi in pieces, with the taunt, 
‘Now, sell judgment for money,’’ he must either flee 
to the German land or to the Mountains, and tum 
brigand. Bulgarian mothers sometimes entreat their 
sons to give up brigandage, but on the ground that the 
calling pays less than was expected. And there are 
women-freebooters, many of them. To this day the 
Macedonian rustics celebrate Boiana the haiduck-in, 
whose skill with the bow was as wonderful as Robin 
Hood’s, who for nine years roamed the forests with her 
band of seventy men, and who would “ kiss her little 
sister, the dagger,’?’ when about to rush a Turkish 
treasure convoy and massacre its escort. The brothers 
Miladinov, greatest of all the folk-song collectors, well 
knew the lady haiduck-in, Sirma, who died at eighty, 
many years after her return to the peaceful life of her 
admiring fellow-villagers. It is a revelation of social 
and political conditions, that, when one of the Christian 
‘herd’? turned bandit, his people said that he had 
‘ rebelled.”’. So it used to be in Bulgaria of the Turks. 
So it is in Macedonia of the Turks—and must be, as long 
as the Turk remains the Turk of history, with his dogma, 
‘‘ For the Turk to rule, for the rayah to obey.” 

The epic lays of the Macedonian Bulgars are the 
outpour of the soul of the race. Ambassadors, Consuls, 
‘‘Our Own Correspondent’? are the consulting 
physicians, diagnosing the patient’s complaint. In these 
lays the sufferer himself tells how he has felt all the 
centuries of the Turkish night. His “‘ case’’ in the 
twentieth century is what it was in the fifteenth. A 
folk-bard of the olden time, come to life again during 
the latest insurrection, would find that nothing had been 
changed—not even the familiar names, except the name 
comitaji, which could be explained to him in an instant, 
as the modern equivalent for the heroic term haiduck. 
These lays of the Slavic Greenwood are worth libraries 
of ‘‘standard”’ history. History, they are, stark, 
realistic history, and ‘‘Our Own Correspondent’s 
messages, and all the monotone croak of the Blue-Books, 
are but its marginal notes. 

“Your place is not in Europe,” said von Moltke, 
the outright, long ago, to his Turk friends. Their place 
was in the Anatolian ‘“‘ homeland,’’ and their old capital, 
Konieh. However that may be (and the ‘‘ Young 
Turk professes to be as optimistic as the great German 
was the reverse), the Moslem ebb, beginning at Belgrade 
now a century since, and retreating all too slowly Asia- 
wards, over the Great Balkan, over the grim majesti¢ 
wall of the Rhodope, has there stopped, and beats storm 
fully. Its human wreckage, in the form of political 
exiles or destitute fugitives, cast now and again upon the 
Bulgarian shore, has often told King Ferdinand s dry 
sea-beach gazers’’ how it has fared with their kind 
behind the barrier. 
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THE CURSE OF JUBAL. 


Ir began very long ago, for Jubal sprang of only the 
seventh generation from Adam, and it is significant that 
he descended direct through Cain, who did the first 
murder. The Mendeliansshould make more of that descent 
than of the inherited variations of their sweet-pea. For 
Jubal is chronicled as ‘‘ the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ,’’ thus showing that he reverted to 
the bloodthirsty proclivities of his ancestor, and 

rpetuated Cain’s curse to all futurity. It is not 
recorded how his progeny evaded the Deluge, which 
occurred about their time, unless it were by riding 
dolphins, like musical Arion when hurled from the ship 
by his exasperated fellow-passengers; but if only the 
affairs of the mentally deficient had then been properly 
regulated, the line would speedily have been extinguished, 
and the plague of music averted from the world. 

For under the two heads of harp and organ, all kinds 
of music are seen to be included. Under the harp we 
may class all the implements of torture that batter, 
clash, thump, bang, twang, clang, and pluck, such as 
drums, cymbals, pianos, mandolines, bells, triangles, 
castanets, and the ochisanjies of the Chibokwe. Under 
organs fall the implements that shriek, wail, howl, 
scream, and hoot, such as bassoons, trombones, flutes, 
trumpets, panpipes, bagpipes, combs, whistles, and bull- 
roarers. And in the same class we must set the human 
voice, for when a man or woman is capable of unusually 
piercing outcries, he or she is said to possess a remark- 
ably fine “organ,”’ because it has the power of diffusing 
pain to a longer radius than is common. There may be 
some doubt to which division we should attribute the 
implements that maintain a continuous whine without 
the assistance of wind, such as fiddles of every kind ; but, 
on the whole, we should place them under harps, for they 
do at least respond to plucking or percussion, and once 
during a Joachim performance we heard a tortured 
countryman forget his anguish in astonishment and 
+ ome “Look, he can play the beastly thing with his 

nger! ”’ 

“Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre!’’ cries one of the 
characters in a Handelian oratorio, having, as we must 
suppose, the intention of destroying it; and the prayer 
appears to have been granted, for, of all the famous 
implements of antiquity, the lyre alone has vanished. 
All other means of creating noise have survived, 
developed, and been augmented with the growth of time. 
There are chambers at our ancient Universities where 
you may see how the thing was done. As in the museums 
of Nuremberg and The Hague, where are exhibited the 
racks, thumb-screws, spiky Virgins, and other tortures 
with which medieval thinkers endeavored to direct the 
mental energies of their opponents aright, so there you 
may contemplate the fiendish ingenuity of man in hideous 
progress. Little by little, line upon line, precept upon 
precept, those implements have developed in a mysterious 
evolution, like the mosquito, the peacock, or the wild 
ass. With remorseless cruelty, one age flayed a sheep 
and found that its dried and tightened skin made a more 
terrific noise than wood ; another split a tortoise in half, 
having discerned a ‘‘ sounding-board ’’ in the shell of 
that dumb and innocent creature; a third tore the 
intestines from a cat, and out of them evoked shrieks 
surpassing the living animal’s wildest caterwauling. In 
the invention of weapons more directly destructive, man’s 
aim has always been to increase the range of death—to 
hurl the stone, the arrow, the bullet, or the shell further 
and further through the air, and by Dreadnoughts and 
aeroplanes to enlarge the area of offence. So in the case 
of musical implements progress has always attempted 
to multiply their power, to enlarge the area of their 
offence, to extend, as we said, the radius of their pain. 
The savage’s tom-tom is bad, but compared with the 
Queen 8 Hall drum its assault is trifling; Pan’s piping 

isturbed the valley’s peace, but it seems no worse than 
the bleating of a sheep now that we hear the boom of 
the implement ironically called euphonium. For the 
Moment, we can recollect only one exception to this 
gradual augmentation of horror; some kindly soul has 
at some time invented a little mechanism by which the 








screams of a violin may be mitigated. It is called a 
mute, and its one defect is that the name raises unjusti- 
fied hopes, and the silence it promises is not total. 

But there is no need to turn to savagery and the 
dim origins of our torment in prehistoric barbarism. 
Take the development of the piano—the commonest of 
civilisation’s curses. In origin, we know, it may be 
traced to that ill-omened Jubal’s harp, and on Jubal 
must rest the maledictions now poured upon his 
abhorrent posterity. But still, down to fairly recent 
times—down to the days of our great-great-grandfathers 
at all events—the results were not unendurable. 
Spinets and harpsichords (observe Jubal’s implement 
still subsisting in the name) had no great range. Their 
power of offence was probably confined to one or two 
rooms; at the worst, they would carry only through one 
house, even if the house were semi-detached. We think 
of them with regret, as we think of Jane Austen’s parlor 
tragedies and innocent maneuvres. One school of artists 
delights in depicting them surrounded by girlish songsters 
upon our Royal Academy’s walls, though we admit that 
the charm of the pictures chiefly consists in the reflection 
that the instrument and the songsters are dumb. 
Artistic idleness often likes to have a harpsichord in 
its drawing-room, and, provided half the strings are 
broken, it is a pretty sight. It is pleasing to conjure 
up the gentle boredom it once diffused, and to know that, 
by the grace of Providence, we have escaped it. 

But there is nothing gentle about the next lineal 
descendant of Jubal’s pedigree. Through the whole 
house it crashes, it vibrates, it resounds. The adjoining 
residence quivers to its thunder, as windows rattle to 
the discharge of heavy guns far out at sea. We have 
often pitied the unhappiness of a Siamese twin when 
rage or wickedness possessed the brother to whom he 
was irrevocably attached. Such unhappiness befalls a 
house when next door the piano volleys and thunders. 
Like the good Siamese twin, such a house may ‘itself be 
entirely free from blame; it may wash its hands in 
innocency, and keep the noiseless tenor of its way (Oh, 
blessed word of Gray’s—‘‘ the noiseless tenor,’’ so often 
misquoted by turbulent musicians, imperceptive of its 
charm!) Peace and innocency avail it not. It is caught 
in the storms and passions of its inseparable brother, and 
in its flesh it suffers the penalty of excesses not its own. 
Nay, the whole street re-echoes with the crime, and 
groans and travails together beneath the blows of an 
iniquitous retribution. 

Time would fail to tell of the latest devices by which 
that fiendish ingenuity of which we spoke augments and 
multiplies the primal curse adhering to Jubal’s children. 
Only with a shudder can the gramophone be mentioned 
—the gramophone, which has added even to the human 
voice a grating and gritty squawk hitherto unknown in 
torture-chamber music or the breeding places of raucous 
birds, and by making the plague mechanical has infected 
even the uninhabited deserts, so that if with the wings 
of a dove you build your nest in the wilderness and abide 
in the uttermost parts of the earth, you chall not escape 
the terror of its onset. For the pianola there is this 
much to be said that, like the motor-horn, it springs its 
full horror on you at once. It avoids all that preliminary 
working up, repetition, false starting, and bungling over 
notes, called by courtesy ‘‘ practising ’’—a process that 
indefinitely increases the pain, just as a surgeon, bent 
on cutting off your leg, would increase the pain by the 
amputation of all your toes in turn so as to get his hand 
in. That is a blessing to be recognised ; but against it 
we must set the invention’s rapid propagation of noise, 
and the ease with which the executioner can now continue 
to operate upon you without weariness for many hours 
together, whereas in former days exhaustion on his part 
sometimes supervened before you lost consciousness. 

It may be objected that our poets have said many 
nice things about music, and so they have. The names 
of Milton and Dryden occur to the mind at once. But 
it is noticeable that no recent poet has made much of 
music except Browning, who was incapable of musical 
verse. The other poets might almost have been deaf to 
it altogether, and we believe that, like Mr. Yeats, they 
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generally were. But take even Shelley’s famous verse, 
how music, when soft voices die, vibrates in the memory : 
is it not remarkable with what unerring skill he fixes 
upon just the greatest plague in the whole business? The 
present writer is never free from that dogging pest. Some 
musical sounds or other are always vibrating in hismemory. 
Usually they are the last thing heard, and whether it 
is a Beethoven Symphony or “ Let’s all go down 
the Strand’’ makes little difference to the torment of 
the haunting obsession. He only knows that from his 
heart he pities the King, upon whom the National 
Anthem is blared from hour to hour, so that he has never 
a chance, from coronation to entombment, of varying his 
vibrations. Or Shakespeare, again—look more closely 
at his well-known words. In the 128th Sonnet he very 
prettily envies the notes that kiss the tender inward of 
his mistress’s hand, but he calls herself his music, imply- 
ing that to other music he was comparatively indifferent ; 
and, in fact, he describes the very music she was playing 
as a wiry concord that confounded his ear. So, at the 
beginning of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ the Duke pours out the 
familiar lines, ‘‘ If music be the food of love, play on,’’ 
&e. The “‘if’’ and the subjunctive ‘‘ be ’’ suggest con- 
siderable doubt of the supposition, and one may observe 
that, whether music be the food of love or not, the Duke 
gets dead sick of it within seven lines, and cries, . 
‘“ Enough ; no more! ’’ as we all long to cry after seven 
bars. . 

But at this point the course of our meditation is 
interrupted. The girl in Number Two, Siamese Villas, 
has begun to beat one note of the piano after another in 
ascending scale, and is attempting to imitate the 
separate sounds with squeaks of her voice. Over and 
over again the process is repeated, the squeaks becoming 
always a little less like the note as the scale mounts. 
Having completed this exercise, she is now shrieking high 
and low by continuously blowing through the pipe of 
her throat, which contracts and expands alternately in 
a marvellous, though imperfect, manner. We have 
heard jackals howling in the Indian jungle; we have 
heard the Crested Screamer of Patagonia screaming in 
the Zoo; we have heard Tristan and Isolde publishing 
their mutual affection in grunts and yells upon the 
German stage. But this surpasses all. ‘‘ Not louder 
shrieks ’’ we feel with Pope :— 


““ Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast 
When husbands or when lapdogs breathe their last.” 


And now, maintaining the topmost whistle, as one would 
have thought only a locomotive could have maintained 
it, she hammers a somewhat similar note upon the piano, 
with the persistence and regularity of a death-tick. And 
now she grips that note and shakes it to and fro, like a 
terrier shaking a rat. And this is all done in the name 
of pleasure, and delight is its excuse! Oh, to what 
Circle of the Inferno will she be applied as Avenging 
Fury, or what sin have we committed that we should 
suffer thus? But at length they begin beating carpets 
in her back garden, and with the relief of that blessed 
sound in our ears we sink to rest. 





A SANE LUNATIC. 


Tur recent talk of “ segregating ’’ and “ detaining ’’ the 
“unfit ’’ poor has reminded me of a little experience I 
once had which [ confess it gives me the greatest pleasure 
to remember. In the darkest hours it is cheering to look 
back on any single thing that one has done which has 
lessened the misery of the world, which has cured one 
real heartache, or turned one real trouble into peace. It 
is something—nay, much—to have helped the poor out of 
misery in one solitary case. 

It was once my lot to visit frequently an old woman 
of eighty, who might be not unfairly described as a 
mystic, or at least as possessing the mystical temperament 
in a high degree. She might have struck those meeting 
her for the first time as being rather dour and grim, but 
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as one heard the recital of her life-history one could on 

wonder that so much humanity and neighborliness had 
survived in her. Her life had been for the most part a 
fight with literal starvation. Her husband had been g 
brute who drank and ill-treated her, and then had 
died leaving her with many little children. These she 
had somehow brought up by hook or by crook ; struggling 
fighting, following, finding any honest means of turning 
a penny. She had insisted on church, and as far as 
possible on school for all of them, and had herself been 
all her life not only a regular worshipper, but a com- 
municant. She held, and what among the poor is ex. 
ceedingly unusual, she intelligently expressed in cop. 
versation, a doctrine that was definitely sacramental, but 
she looked upon this life-long habitual religion merely as 
an outer court, as something preparatory to an illumina- 
tion which she believed she had received late in life. She 
had no doubt whatever of the objective reality of this 
experience. She had fallen one day, not asleep, but 
into a sort of trance. She found herself going on q 
journey on foot, to use her own language, “ going thro’ 
fields where there were a lot of women working in bright- 


‘colored clothes,” and she had gone on and on till she 


came into the Presence of Our Lord. As I remember 
her narration, I do not think any words were spoken, but 
there was some sort of silent communication, as a result 
of which all fear and all uncertainty had left her for 
ever. ‘“ {’masinner, I know,’’ she said, “ but since then 
I’ve never been a miserable sinner.”” She did not appear 
to think that to pass through such an experience was 
necessary, and in no way despised those who had not had 
it, nor did she consider herself as their superior. “ It’sa 
thing that generally comes to older people, I think,” she 
would say, “to them that’s getting on in life.” She 
seemed to think, however, that something like it would 
at some time be granted to every really faithful soul. 
She lived alone in her cottage, subsisting on an in- 
credibly small sum of money a week— it was before the 
days of old-age pensions—and for the most part doing 
her own house-work, sometimes assisted by a grand- 
daughter, from a cottage hard by. In this cottage dwelt 
a son-in-law, with many small children. The mother— 
here was the trouble and tragedy that filled and darkened 
the old lady’s days—was detained in a lunatic asylum. 
She believed, as 1 very soon came to do myself, that the 
daughter was perfectly sane. The story of her segrega- 
tion and detention was as follows: She had been knocked 
down by a tramp, who had also stolen her watch, one 
dark autumn evening on a lonely common. By some 
means or other, she got home without further injury ; but 
this encounter had naturally “upset” her extremely, and, 
indeed, made her ill. They put her to bed, and sent for 
the doctor. She “talked very rambling ’’ for two or three 
days, her principal hallucination apparently being that 
“there were lions under the bed.” The doctor and the 
relatives between them thereupon got her into the 
asylum. The poor have, indeed, a fatal readiness to resort 
to the asylum. They know it is very easy to get people 
in, and so a certain amount of immediate trouble and 
anxiety is spared them ; but apparently they do not know 
how very difficult it is to get them out again. In this 
case it seemed not so much difficult as impossible to do 90. 
“ She’s as sane as you and me are sitting here,” the old 
lady would say, “but she’ll never come out. I shall 
never see her again outside that dreadful place. When- 
ever I go to see her, I don’t sleep all night. The poor 
thing cries so when she says ‘ Good-bye,’ I can’t get it out 
o’ my head night or day. ‘Oh, mother, I shall never 
come out,’ she says, ‘ they’ll never let me out.’ ’ In the 
whole course of her life, she said, nothing had ever 
troubled her so much as this. The one thing on which she 
stayed her mind, and which gave her any comfort—here 
the mystical vein came out again—was the thought 0 
the helpless mother standing by the Cross. A 
The son-in-law’s cottage, hard by, bereft of the 
mother’s presence, was a scene of hopeless confusion mer 
discomfort. The eldest daughter took to bad —_, ; 
the younger children fell oft-times into the water, ye 
times into the fire. Naturally, I did not hear this story 
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| 
many times without thinking what I could do. I first 
went to the asylum and saw the patient. The impression | 
I received was that she was perfectly sane. She 
had no hope of ever leaving the dreadful living | 
tomb in which she had been buried, I believe, | 
three years, and to which she had been consigned 
for a little feverish, light-headed talk about lions under 
the bed, in a restless night or two of an illness, following 
, violent assault. She complained bitterly of the un- 
kindness of some of the nurses, of the dreadful language 
of the bond-fide lunatics amid whom she was confined, of 
the hard labor of the house of bondage. “I do have to 
york so—blackin’ grates and scrubbin’ floors,” she said, 
and then, again and again, “I shall never come out—I 
shall never come out.” 

I came away from the Asylum myself extremely de- 
pressed. A steady November rain fell upon the funereal 
trees that surrounded it. An escaped lunatic had recently 
been captured and brought back to the Institution, to 
the general satisfaction of the philanthropic public. I 
speculated as to how long one might preserve one’s sanity 
if imprisoned in a mad-house. a 

In answer to my pressing letters to the authorities 
as to the case, I received the ariswer that the patient was 
suffering from “‘ melancholia,’’ and that it was absolutely 
impossible that she should be liberated at present. I[ 
next interviewed the Committee, and pressed them for 
any evidence of the insanity of the patient. The only 
answer I got was verbatim et literatim, “ she’s melancholy 
—she mopes.”” ‘“ Would you not be melancholy,’’ I 
inquired, “‘if you were shut up in this place?’’ I was 
told kindly but firmly that in the opinion of the medical 
advisers of the Institution it would not be safe to set 
her at liberty. Instances were quoted of patients who 
had feigned sanity so admirably and for so long a time 
that they had been at last discharged and who had cele- 
brated their release by arson, murder, and suicide. 

To make a long story short, I did not let the matter 
drop, and at last received the assurance “ you may rest 
satisfied that the patient will not be detained one moment 
longer than is necessary.’’ Shortly after this, to my own 
great pleasure and the exceeding joy of the poor old 
mother, the moment of release came. The woman was 
sent back “ glad and whole to her own.”” “ If it hadn’t 
been for you, sir, she’d have been there still,’’ the old 
woman often told me. I am inclined to think so myself, 
and am not ashamed to say that I look back on the efforts 
Imade for her release with unalloyed satisfaction. In 
the liberated prisoner no hint of insanity ever again 
appeared. “The matron was very much set against 
letting me out,’’ the victim told us; “she always said 
she could get so much work out of me—of course, you 
can’t trust the real lunatics to do anything.”’ 


CurE pE CAMPAGNE. 





THE TYPHOID FLY. 


SomzonE writing lately to a Nature paper on the subject 
of the fly in winter said that there had been a solitary 
fy that inhabited his living-room long after the others 
had vanished. It was christened “Willie” by the 
family, and when they removed to another room, 
‘Willie’? shortly followed them at about Candlemas. 
A second move proved too much for the faithful fly, 
which was found dead some time after. Now, if 
Willie’ was a house-fly, as most probably he was, his 
night name, according to the Americans who have been 
swatting ’’ the fly for some years, was typhoid fly. He 
carried about his person as many noxious germs and as 
variously assorted as baby has on the whole sole of her 
shoe. Born in filth, paddling by turns in our food and 
our garbage, dirty in his methods of feeding, incontinent 
4% to his crop, “ Willie” may have been the author of 
ten thousand “ specks ’’ in the living-room of his friends, 
and of literally millions of foot-prints, each swarming 
with bacteria. Verily, to those who take bacteria 








ey enough, the entertainment of “ Willie ’’ would 
ar more perilous than the befriending of that “ little 


vulgar boy ’’ who made away with his benefactor’s spoons 
at Margate. 

Still worse, it may not have been a Willie at all, but 
a Wilhelmina. If she had survived till April, she might 
have become the mother of two hundred flies, each of 
them in May the mother of another two hundred, and so 
on till September, the generations increasing in speed as 
the sun gained power. Giving but sixty female offspring 
to each female fly, and allowing eleven generations, Wil- 
helmina is the potential ancestor in a single summer of 
ninety-three thousand million disseminators of the worst 
diseases that man is so careless as to leave about. We 
are not told by the “ Swat-the-Fly League ’’ what would 
happen to the dirty corners if no flies bred in them, nor 
how far the microbes would be successful in travelling 
without the aid of the “typhoid fly.’’ The destruction 
of a fly of the last generation would but rob the army of 
a unit, whereas the timely putting away of the matri- 
arch would stop the whole plague. Ah, the criminal 
folly of those who suffer the weary Willies (who may not 
be Willies, but deadlier ones of the tribe) to wander at 
will and hibernate in peace! 

It must be noted that the production of this horde 
of autumn pests demands two things, the fly and the 
occasion. Unless we supply the untidy place for them to 
breed in, they cannot multiply, and it is obvious that all 
the “swatting’’ in the world and all the fly-traps in 
the world are of little use by comparison with a raid on 
their source of supply. In all sorts of odd corners—- 
under a rotting sack, in a pile of weeds, and in accumula- 
tions of dust, for which no definite origin can be stated, 
the offspring of a few stray flies may be living, but in 
hotbeds and manure heaps, especially from stables, the 
great army congregates. They are doing beneficent work 
there, for their feeding breaks down the manure for its 
final purpose as a fertiliser of plant-life. Still, it is not 
indispensable work, and they are to be murdered in the 
performance of it without compunction. If we could get 
all the flies in the bailiwick to lay their eggs in a single 
heap, what a splendid fly-trap that would make! But 
we must be prompt with our sulphate of iron, petroleum, 
or chloride of lime. In eight hours the eggs can hatch, 
and in eight days the hundred-fold crop will emerge and, 
scenting kitchens near and far, disperse to their deadly 
work. 

How far can the typhoid fly go in search of his work 
of annoying human beings? As a winged nuisance he is 
indefatigable. Who does not know with what per- 
sistence he comes again and again to awaken us, for 
example, in the drowsiest hour of morning, or how he 
sails round and round in the aerodrome which he has made 
of our sitting-room, now swinging in rhythmic circles, 
now making dashes that must exceed a hundred miles an 
hour. Investigators of the Smithsonian Institute have 
declared that he is the best model for an aeroplane. 
Another experimenter tried in vain to tire a fly by not 
permitting it to rest. Needless to say, the “ queen of the 
air,’’ as Ruskin almost permits us to call it, kept on the 
wing for hours. We imagine, indeed, that “ it was the 
man that tired.’’ Just to show what it could do, a fly 
followed the steamer in which the scientist was travelling 
from Algiers to Marseilles, keeping pace so accurately 
“that it almost seemed as if it were joined to the boat by 
some invisible rigid connection.’’ The exhibition lasted 
from noon till twilight failed. 

It is true that marked flies have not been found more 
than about a mile from their place of origin. That is, in 
the main, because there are flies everywhere and a good 
opportunity for making a livelihood is never far distant. 
It does, however, seem true that the local efforts of fly- 
exterminators can create a comparative vacuum that the 
surrounding plague does not hasten to fill. The conflict- 
ing facts on the point are stated, with much else, in Mr. 
L. O. Howard’s “ House Fly”’ (Murray). The experi- 
menter who feels inclined after the revelations of the 
book to play with murder, pestilence, and sudden death, 
can mark his flies by dusting them with rice starch 
powder, and, when they have cleaned off all they can, 
spraying them with shellac and alcohol. This fixes the 


spot on the thorax, that the flies have been unable to 
remove. 
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This wonderful aeroplanist is not without passengers, 
though the few million microbes that it may be carrying 
would scarcely count as such. An excited correspondent 
sent us not long since a few specks he had taken from a 
house-fly’s legs, and which under the microscope became 
scorpions. This is not a new villainy on the part of the 
fly. The false scorpion is a minute vegetable feeder, and 
thus scarcely a dangerous enemy of man. Inhabiting 
some of the places where flies are hatched, it takes, either 
deliberately or by chance, this excellent means of trans- 
portation. Less forgivable is the fly for carrying the 
young of that irritating creature the harvest mite, which, 
burying itself in our flesh, raises the rash by some called 
“heat bumps.’’ Why it should take the trouble to be 
so nasty is a mystery, for the bump is caused by the self- 
immolation of the mite which no more comes out either 
itself or in its posterity. Nor does it take from the fly 
any more than a free ride on the round of its mysterious 
business. 

Assiduously as it spreads our diseases, this insanitary 
insect spreads far more effectively the seeds of its own 
destruction. Everywhere breaks out at this time of the 
year a mortality so far-reaching and terrible as to give us 
the expression “ to die like flies.’’ Where they stand 
they die, hooked to the ceiling or glued to the pane, and 
round them spreads the white flower of the fungus that 
killed them. -We can easily imagine how these dusty 
spores can be carried. The whole army is soon infected 
with hidden hyphe that bide their time. A slight change 
towards moisture in the air is their signal to declare 
themselves. Conidia appear between the joints of the 
armor like guns from so many portholes, which discharge 
themselves in white smoke “ violently into the air, often 
for a considerable distance.’’ There is even a bomb that 
explodes where the shot fell, to carry the infection still 
further. 

Perhaps the case against the fly is over-proved. If, 
as Messrs. Eston and Mason found, the average fly 
carries a million and a quarter of bacteria, how can any 
of us escape dysentery, ophthalmia, anthrax, diphtheria, 
and plague? Mr. Howard’s case was prepared in 
America, where the fly peril, like everything else, may be 
on a great scale. The summer descendants of a single 
female are, at Washington, not the mere ninety-three 
thousand millions that we stated above, but more than 
five and a half billions. In America ten million dollars 
a year are said to be spent on the effort to screen flies out 
from larders and houses. Fly-traps are as a hundred to 
one of ours. There are traps on the dust-bins and in 
the porch, cage traps, drowning traps, poisons, and 
tangle-foot. A little bath of oil at the foot of each pane 
waits for the fly that dances there on its head in the way 
all flies have. The wall-paper is chosen of a color, such 
as blue, that flies are supposed to dislike, and it is sought 
to find a smell that will keep them away. Take him all 
in all, the fly has of late years become a person of con- 
siderable importance. The world seems at last to be 
taking him at his own valuation. 





Short Studies. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


Mr. Crarkson, of the Education Office, was coming back 
from a Garden Suburb, where the conversation had 
turned upon Eugenics. Photographs of the most. beauti- 
ful Greek statues had stood displayed along the over- 
mantel; Walter Pater’s praise of the Parthenon frieze 
had been read; and a discussion had arisen upon the 
comparative merits of masculine and feminine beauty, 
during which Mr. Clarkson maintained a modest silence. 
He did, however, support the contention of his hostess 
that the human form was the most beautiful of created 
things, and he shared her regret that it is so seldom seen 
in London to full advantage. He also agreed with the 





| general conclusion that, in the continuance of the race 
| quality was the first thing to be considered, and that the 
| chief aim of civilisation should be to restore Hellenic 
beauty by selecting parentage for the future generation. 

Meditating over the course of the discussion, and 
regretting, as he always did, that he had not played a 
distinguished part in it, Mr. Clarkson became conscioys 
of a certain dissatisfaction. ‘‘ Should not one question,” 
he asked himself, “the possibility of creating beauty 
by preconcerted design? Conscious and deliberate 
endeavors to manipulate the course of Nature oftep 
frustrate their own purpose, and the action of cultivated 
intelligence might conduce to a delicate peculiarity rather 
than a beauty widely diffused. Such a sense for form 
as pervaded Greece must spring, unconscious as a flower, 
from a passion for the beautiful implanted in the heart 
of the populace themselves.”’ 

His motor-’bus was passing through a region un- 
known to him—one of those regions where raw vegetables 
and meat, varied with crockery and old books, exuberate 
into booths and stalls along the pavement, and salesmen 
shout to the heedless passer-by prophetic warnings of 
opportunities eternally lost. Contemplating the scene 
with a sensitive loathing against which his better nature 
struggled in vain, Mr. Clarkson had his gaze suddenly 
arrested by a flaunting placard which announced :— 


“To-night at 10.30! 
Unexampled Attraction ! ! 
Our Beauty SHow!!! 
Unequalled in the World! 
Prizes of Unprecedented Value! ! 
Encourage Home Loveliness!!! ” 


‘The very thing!’ thought Mr. Clarkson, rapidly 
descending from his seat. ‘‘ Sometimes one is almost com- 
pelled to believe in a Divinity that shapes our criticism 
of life.’’ 

‘* Shillin’,’’ said the box-office man, when Mr. 
Clarkson asked for a stall. ‘‘ Evenin’ dress hoptional.” 
And Mr. Clarkson entered the vast theatre. 

It was crammed throughout. Every seat was taken, 
and excited crowds of straw-hatted youths, elderly men, 
and sweltering women stood thick at the back of the pit 
and down the sides of the stalls. ‘‘‘ Not here, 0 
Apollo,’’’ quoted Mr. Clarkson, sadly, as he squeezed 
on to the end of a seat beside a big man who had spread 
himself over two. “ But still, even in the lower middle, 
beauty may have its place.” 

‘‘Warm,’’ said the big man, conversationally. 

‘‘ Unavoidably, with so fine an audience,’’ replied 
Mr. Clarkson, with his grateful smile for any sign of 
friendliness. 

‘‘ Like it warm?’’ asked the big man, turning upon 
Mr. Clarkson, as though he had said he preferred babies 
scolloped. 

‘‘Well, I rather enjoy the sense of common 
humanity,’’ said Mr. Clarkson, apologising. 

‘‘ Enjoy common humanity?’’ said the big man, 
mopping his head; ‘‘ Can’t say I do. ’Cos why, I was 
born perticler.”’ : 

For a moment, Mr. Clarkson was tempted to claim 
a certain fastidiousness himself. But he refrained, and 
only remarked, ‘‘ What is a Beauty Show?”’ ; 

The big man turned slowly to contemplate him 
again, and then, slowly turning back, regarded his empty 
pipe with sad attention. ; 

‘Ear that, Albert? ’’ he whispered at last, leaning 
over to a smart little fellow in front, who was dressed in 
a sportsmanlike manner, and displayed a large brass 
horseshoe and hunting crop stuck sideways in his tie. 

‘“‘ The hignorance of the upper classes is somethink 
shockin’,’’ the sportsman replied, imitating Mr. Clark- 
son’s Oxford accent. Then turning back half an eye 
upon Mr. Clarkson, like a horse that watches its rider, 
he added, ‘‘ You wait and see, old cock, same 4s the 
Honorable Asquith.”’ 

‘*Isn’t the retort a trifle middle-aged? ”’ suggested 
Mr. Clarkson, with friendly cheerfulness. ; 

“Who's that he’s callin’ middle-aged?” cried 3 
girl, sharply facing round, and removing the sportsman $ 








arm from her waist. 
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“J only meant,’’ pleaded Mr. Clarkson, “‘ that an 
shsolescent: jest is, like middle-age, occasionally vapid, 
ing neither the interest of antiquity nor the fresh- 

ness of surprise. “ 

“Very well, then,’’ said the girl, flouncing back 
and seeking Albert’s arm again; “‘ you just keep your 
tongue to yourself, same as me mine, or 1’// surprise 

.” 

At that moment the rising curtain revealed a 
cnematograph scene, representing a bull-dog which stole 
, mutton chop, was at once pursued by a policeman and 
the village population, rushed down streets and round 
wrners, leapt through a lawyer’s office, ran up the side 
of a house, followed by all his pursuers, and was finally 
discovered in a child’s cot, where the child, with one arm 
round his neck, was endeavoring to make him say grace 
before meat. The audience was profoundly moved. 
Cries of ‘‘ Bless his ’eart!’’ and ‘‘ Good old Ogden! ”’ 
rang through the house. 

‘Great! ’’ said the big man. 

“Tt illustrates,’’ replied Mr. Clarkson, ‘‘ the 
ppular sympathy with the fugitive, combined with the 
public’s love of vicarious piety.’ 

‘Fine dog,’’ said the sportsmanly Albert. 

“Tt was a clever touch,’’ Mr. Clarkson agreed, ‘‘ to 
introduce so hideous a creature immediately before a 
Beauty Show. The strange thing is that the dog’s 
ugliness only enhanced the sympathetic affection of the 
audience. Yet beauty leads us by a single hair.”’ 

“You wait before you start talkin’ about beauty or 
hair either! ’’ said Albert. 

The curtain then rose upon a long green-baize table 
placed at the back of the stage. Behind it were sitting 
deven respectable and portly gentlemen in black coats. 
One in the centre, venerable for gold eye-glasses and grey 
side-whiskers, acted as chairman. 

“Are those the beauties?’’ asked Mr. Clarkson 
ironically, recalling the Garden Suburb discussion as to 
ihe superiority of the masculine form. 

“’Ear that, Albert?’’ said the big man again. 
“Judges,’’ he added, in solemn pity. 

“On what qualification are they selected as 
critics?’’ Mr. Clarkson asked. 

“Give prizes,’’ said the big man. 

“That qualifies them for Members of Parliament 
rather than judges of beauty,’’ said Mr. Clarkson, but 
he was shown that on the table before each judge stood 
acase of plated articles, a vase, a candlestick, or some- 
thing, which he had contributed as prize. 

An authoritative person in a brown suit and a heavy 
watch-chain festooned across his waistcoat came forward 
and was greeted with applause, varied by shouts 
of‘ Bluebeard ! ’’ ‘‘ Crippen,’’ and ‘‘ Father Mormon! ”’ 
In the brief gasps of silence he explained the rules of 
the competition, remarking that the entries were already 
musually numerous, the standard of beauty exception- 
illy high, and accordingly he called upon the audience 
ty their applause or the reverse to give the judges every 
asistance in allotting as desirable a set of prizes as he 
had ever handled. 

“The first prize,’’ he went on, “‘ is a silver-plated 
coffee set, presented by our ardent and lifelong supporter, 
Mr. Joseph Croke, proprietor of the celebrated grocery 
sore, who now occupies the chair. The second prize is 
presented by our eminent butcher, Mr. James Collins, 
who considers his own stock unsuitable for the occasion, 
and has therefore substituted a turquoise necklace, 
‘quivalent in value to a prime sirloin. For third prize 
Mr. Watkins, the conspicuous hairdresser of the High 
Street, offers a full-sized plait of hair of the same color 
worn by the lady.’’ 

“ Thoughtful ! ’? observed the big man, approvingly. 

“He could hardly give black hair to a yellow-haired 
Yoman,’’ Mr. Clarkson replied. 

“I said thoughtful,” the big man _ repeated; 


nr thoughtful is Watkins, more especial towards 
ema les,”? 


, 


you 


. “Besides these superb rewards,’’ the showman con- 
tinued, ‘‘ the rest. of the judges present sixteen consola- 
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tion prizes, and Mr. Crawley, the eminently respected 
provision-merchant round the corner, invites all com- 
petitors to supper at twelve o’clock to-night, without 
distinction of personal appearance.’’ 

“Jolly good blow-out!’’ said Albert’s girl, with 
satisfaction. 

** Rather a gross reward for beauty,’’ Mr. Clarkson 
observed. 

“And why shouldn’t nice-lookin’ people have a 
good blow-out, same as you?”’ inquired the girl, with a 
flash of indignation ; “ They deserves it more, I ’ope!”’ 

“‘T entirely agree,’’ said Mr. Clarkson; ‘‘ my 
remark was Victorian.”’ 

A babel of yells, screams, and howlings greeted the 
anpearance of the two first candidates. The Master of 
the Ceremonies led them forward, by the right and left 
hand. Pointing at one, he shouted her name, and a 
wild outburst of mingled applause and derision rent the 
air. Shouting again, he pointed at the other, and 
exactly the same turmoil of noise arose. Then he faced 
the girls round to the judges, and they instantly became 
conscious of the backs of their dresses, and put their 
hands up to feel if their blouses were hooked. 

But the chairman, with responsible solemnity, 
having contemplated the girls through his eyeglasses, 
holding his head slightly on one side, briefly consulted 
the other judges, and signalled one girl to pass behind 
the table on his right, the other on his left. The one 
on his left was recognised as winner, and the house 
applauded with tumult, the supporters of the defeated 
yielding to success. 

Before the applause had died, two more girls were 
led forward, and the storm of shouts and yells arose 
again. One of the candidates was dressed in pink, with 
a shiny black belt round her waist, a huge pink bow in 
her fluffy, light hair, and white stockings very visible. 
When the Master shouted her name, she cocked her head 
on one side, giggled, and writhed her shoulders. Cries 
of ‘‘Saucy!’’ ‘“‘ Mabel!’’ ‘‘ Aint I a nice little girl? ’’ 
and ‘‘ There’s a little bit of all right! ’’ saluted her, and 
the approval was beyond question. He pointed to the 
other, and a rage of execration burst forth, ‘‘O 
Ginger! ’’ “‘ Aint she got a cheek?’’ ‘‘ Lock her up for 
the night! ’’ “‘ Oh, you giddy old thing! ’’ were the chief 
cries that Mr. Clarkson could distinguish in the general 
howling. A band of youths behind him began singing, 
“* Tell me the old, old story.’’ In the gallery they sang 
‘* Sit down, sit down,’”’ to the tune of the Westminster 
chimes. Half the theatre joined in one song, half in the 
other, and the singing ended in cat-calls, whistles, and 
shrieks of mockery. The red-haired girl stood pale and 
motionless, her eyes fixed on some point of vacancy 
beyond the yelling crowd. 

“Terribly painful position for a woman! ”’ said Mr. 
Clarkson. 

‘* Tll-advised,’’ said the big man, shaking his head ; 
“* very ill-advised.”’ 


** Good lesson for her,’’ remarked Albert ; ‘‘ These 

shows teach the ugly ones to know their place. Improve 
gh 

the breed these shows do—same as ’orse-racing.’’ And 


having shouted ‘‘ Ginger! ’’ again, he added, ‘‘ Bandy! ’”’ 

“ Ain’t it wicked for a woman to have such an 
imperence? ’’ cried Albert’s girl, joining in the yell as the 
candidate was marched off to the side of the losers. 

‘*Isn’t this all a little personal?’’ Mr. Clarkson 
protested; ‘‘a trifle—what should I say ?—Oriental, 
perhaps? ’”’ 

‘* She don’t know how hidjus she is,’’ the big man 
explained ; ‘‘ No female don’t.”’ 

‘* Nor no man neither, I should ’ope! ’’ said Albert’s 
girl, and wriggling out of an encircling arm, she 
suddenly sprang up, put her hat straight, and forced her 
way towards the stage. 

‘* Now the fat’s on!’’ observed the big man, with 
a foreboding sigh. 

‘‘You may pull her ’ead off,’’ Albert answered, 
resignedly ; ‘‘ There ain’t no ’oldin’ of her.’’ 

‘** Dangerous, very dangerous! ’’ whispered the big 
man to Mr. Clarkson. ‘‘ A terror is Albert when she’s 
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beat! Bloodshed frequent outside! 
—always starts, and always beat.”’ 

‘* Celtic, I suppose,’’? Mr. Clarkson observed. 

‘‘ Dangerous, very dangerous!’’ repeated the big 
man, with a sigh. 

And so, indeed, it proved. Pair after pair were led 
forward, and when the turn of Albert’s girl came, she 
won the heat easily. Then the process of selection among 
the forty or fifty of the first set of winners began, and 
she won the second heat. At last the competitors were 
reduced to six, and she stood on the right, in line with 
the others, while the showman pointed to each in turn, 
and called for the judgment of the audience. Then, 
indeed, passion rose to hurricane. Tumultuous storms 
of admiration and fury received each girl. Again and 
again each was presented, and the same seething chaos 
of sound ensued. The whole theatre rose howling 
together, waving hats and handkerchiefs, blowing horns 
and whistles, carried beyond all limits of reason by the 
rage for the beautiful. 

Albert gathered his friends round him, conducted 
them like an orchestra, and made them yell, ‘‘ The one 
on the right! The one on the right! We want the one 
on the right, Or we’ll never go home to-night! ”’ 

‘‘ Shout! ’’ he screamed to Mr. Clarkson, who was 
contemplating the scene with his habitual interest. 

‘‘ Certainly, I will, though the lady is not a Dread- 
nought,’’ Mr. Clarkson replied, soothingly, and he began 
saying ‘‘ Brava! Brava!’’ quite loud. Instantly, 
Albert’s opponents caught up the word, and echoed in 
mockery, imitating his correct pronunciation. Mincing 
syllables of ‘‘ Brava! Brava! ’’ were heard on every side. 

‘“You just let me catch you booin’ my girl!”’ 
shouted Albert, springing in frenzy upon the seat, and 
shaking his fist close to Mr. Clarkson’s eyes. ‘‘ You let 
me catch you! Ever since you came in, you’ve been layin’ 
odds against my girl, you and your rotten talk! ”’ 

‘On the contrary,’’ replied Mr. Clarkson, smiling, 
‘even apart from esthetic grounds, I should be 
delighted to see her victorious.’’ 

‘Then put up your dukes or take that on your silly 
jaw,”’ cried Albert, preparing to strike. 

‘‘The beautiful is always hard,’’ Mr. Clarkson 
observed, still smiling. 

‘* Best come away with me, mister,’’ said the big 
man, pushing between them: ‘‘ Avoid unpleasantness.’’ 

‘* Race as good as over,’’ he added, as he forced Mr. 
Clarkson down the gangway, ‘‘ Places: pink first, ’cos 
she puts her ’ead a’ one side; factory girl second, ’cos 
they likes her bein’ dressed common ; blue third, ’cos of 
her openwork stockin’s; Albert’s girl nowhere, ’cos she 
never is.”’ 

They mounted one of the cars that are fed on the 
County Council’s lightning. 

‘Certainly a remarkable phase,’? Mr. Clarkson 
observed, “although I concluded that, in regard to 
beauty, the voice of the people is not necessarily identical 
with the voice of God.’’ 

‘‘Coachman!’”’ said the big man, calling down to 
the driver, and imitating the voice of a duchess ; ‘‘ Coach- 
man! Drive slowly twice round the Park, and then 


? ”? 


ome. 


She’s always beat 


Henry W. NeEvINson. 





Communications. 


A NEW USE FOR THE TERRITORIALS. 


THe advent to office of a new Secretary for War 
is likely to raise fresh hopes among those who regret that 
the Territorial Force has not been turned to better account 
as anagent of social reform. Mention of the Territorial Force 
as an agent of social reform may seem strange to people who 
assume that the only object of giving a man any military train- 
ing is to provide a military force for the defence of the country. 
Yet in other European countries people have long realised 
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—fortunately, people in this country are beginning t, 
realise—that Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill were 7; ht 
in believing that military training, if properly adjusted t 
circumstances, can, and does, produce excellent effects— 
physical, moral, and economic—on the individuals and on 
the community, irrespective of the possibility of war, 

There must be in Great Britain a considerable number 
of young men of from eighteen to twenty-two years of age, or 
thereabouts, who are not engaged in any permanent oy 
specially lucrative occupation; country lads planning 4 
move into the towns; town lads looking for a change of 
getting into the country; young men, who, at the end of 
an apprenticeship or a course of study, are at a loss to know 
how to turn their capacities to the best account; lads who 
find themselves crowded out of blind-alley occupations 
and don’t know what line to follow; older men who realise 
that the groove they are in leads nowhere, and yet don't 
know how to get out of it; youths who would gladly 
emigrate, and would make valuable citizens of the Empire 
if they were better able to meet the demands of an out-door 
life. In and outside of all these classes, large numbers of 
young fellows who are beginning to see that what hampers 
them now, and is likely to hamper them more as time goes 
on, is their lack of physical development and manual adapta- 
bility. 

, Now, whether one looks on the Territorial Force as being 
primarily a means of defending the country, or a means of 
giving to the largest possible number of youths the training— 
physical and moral—which they need, it would surely be 
well worth the while of the War Office to devise some means 
of enabling men of the above-mentioned classes to join the 
Territorials, to render whatever service they can to the 
country, and to get from their service all possible benefits, 
without impairing their chances of finding permanent and 
profitable work. 

In some recent speeches, Lord Haldane has spoken of the 
moral gain to be derived by the individual, and, through 
him, by the community, from service in the Territorials. 
Lord Haldane has spoken of the Territorial Force as a great 
school of duty, in which men develop unselfishness, willing- 
ness to do and to suffer for the sake of the community, qualities 
on whose existence the welfare of the country depends. From 
this point of view, the essential thing evidently is that ser- 
vice in the Territorial Force should be brought within the 
reach of the greatest possible number of men; and the sad 
fact is that there are numbers of men in the country who, 
however anxious they might be to render the service and 
to gain the benefits, would be obliged—for economic reasons 
—to look on membership of the. Territorial Force as beyond 
their reach. This sad fact is not sufficiently recognised ; to 
men who have had opportunities of finding out what the 
average youth thinks about things in general, and the 
Territorial Force in particular, nothing can well seem more 
baseless than the assumption, so frequently met with, that 
refusal to join the Territorials necessarily implies unwilling- 
ness to do one’s duty, or inability to see the advantage of 
doing it. It does not necessarily imply either. It may easily 
be—in very many cases it probably is—the result of a quite 
justifiable belief that the disadvantages of joining far out- 
weigh the advantages. The bulk of the men above-men- 
tioned do not join the Territorials, and are never likely to. 
Why should they? The Territorial system does not offer 
them what they want, and it demands from them what they 
are—for economic reasons—unable to give. A couple of weeks 
in camp is no inducement to a lad who knows that what he 
needs is a good long term of good feeding and physical train 
ing, and freedom from anxiety as to his chance of finding @ 
job during the coming winter ; and, on the other hand, the 
obligations he is asked to enter into are exactly what he 1s 
most afraid of. The fact that there «re here and there 
employers who look askance at Territorials is a very serious 
consideration in the mind of a lad who, for all he knows, may 
within the next few weeks be asking one of these particular 
employers for a job. 

Now it is, of course, impossible to say how many, 0 
indeed, whether any considerable number of these young 
men would jcin the Territorial Force under any regulations ; 
the more any man knows of them and their needs, the less 
willing he will be to dogmatise on the subject ; but it would 
surely be well worth our while to try the experiment © 
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offering to let men join the Territorials on the basis of a 
continuous term of training, and no obligations after the 
expiration of the term. The exact length of the term of 
training 18 @ matter of comparative unimportance ; it is quite 
possible that a full year would attract more men than a 
horter term; in any case, the length of the term could 
easily be changed in the light of experience. The chief 
requisite in that respect is that, during the term, the men 
could be housed, fed, clothed, given every chance, not only 
of serving their country, but of increasing, to the utmost 
possible extent, their economic value, and their chances of 
peing for the rest of their lives healthy and self-supporting 
members of society. 

The question of imposing no liabilities after the expira- 
jon of the term of training is a far more important one. 
The Territorial system seems to be based on the idea that 
i is not worth while bothering with a man unless he 
engages to serve, not only this year, but for several years 
come. From a military point of view, this idea may be 
perfectly valid—as long as the conditions of service make 
itimpossible for any man to learn his work in any one year. 
It the conditions were such that a man were able to learn 
his work in the first three months, and willing to serve his 
untry for the three or six or nine months following, this 
iasic idea would appear less valid. Fuller recognition of 
the good which a properly adjusted Territorial system might 
io, not only in providing a Home Defence Force, but in im- 
pyoving the economic condition of its individual members, 
wuld probably lead to further revision of opinion. The 
thief point in this connection is that numbers of young 
fllows, excellent material from a military point of view, 
apable of becoming, with a little encouragement, valuable 
titins and efficient wage-earners, are prevented from join- 
ing the Territorial Force by their very natural unwilling- 
mss to enter into obligations which might, for all they 
know, prejudice their chances in the labor market. 

It is, of course, impossible, even for the wildest enthu- 
iast, definitely to forecast the results of such an experiment. 
We don’t know how many men would take advantage of the 
fer, nor what they would do at the end of the term of 
taining. Many of them would probably become ordinary 
leritorials ; some would probably pass into the Regular 
Amy, and provide the country with a highly profitable class 
d recruits; some would, no doubt, render the country no 
futher military service. It is probably safe to assume that 
they would all realise that they were far better equipped for 
the battle of life than they would otherwise have been; 
tht employers would—other things being equal—give a 
preference to men who had been through the training, and 
that the country at large, which is already waking up to the 
lt that every physically unfit man is a dead loss to the 
community, would look on the cost of the system as money 
wll spent. Even in the case of the men who at the end 
{the term ceased to belong to the military system of the 
ution, and apart from their value to the nation during the 
wm, the cost of their training would be largely repaid to 
®% community in the shape of increased economic effici- 
“y, and in reduction of national expenditure in other 
lrections. 

As regards the cost of making such an experiment, it 

vould, fortunately, be possible to decide beforehand what 
% cost should be. The financial authorities could no 
inbt estimate accurately what it would cost to feed, lodge, 
‘othe, and train any particular number of men for so many 
tonths from any particular date. That sum of money 
uring been set aside, and the offer having been made to 
thse interested, we should see, when the day arrived, how 
"aly men were willing to take advantage of it. Long 
‘tote the end of the second year we should know what had 
‘appened to the first year’s men, and we should be in a 
msition to decide whether to go on with the system—to 
‘tend or to abolish it. 
To anybody who knows the lamentable condition— 
Mysical, moral, and economic—into which many of the finest 
“ys in the world are steadily drifting, it would be difficult 
, Uggest any better way of spending money than in giving 
re an additional chance of escaping further deterioration, 
Male, at the same time, enabling them to render to the 
‘try a valuable form of service. 


T. G. Martin. 








Letters to the Editor. 


OUR DANGEROUS FOREIGN POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srir,—I must thank you heartily for your efforts to turn 
the Government from what must be the pursuit of war. 
Jannot the energies of the two mighty nations, Germany 
and Great Britain, be directed to the pursuit of peace? 

The people of both nations desire it. Travelling in 
Germany in the spring of 1909, one of a party representing 
the Housing Reform and Town Planning Association, I was 
struck with the eager desire for the cultivation of all that 
makes for peace in the speeches of members of the munici- 
palities by whom we were entertained. One speaker at 
Cologne remarked there was but one ship we needed, and 
that was friendship. 

At Dusseldorf and Frankfort the welcome was most 
fraternal. I was so deeply impressed by the attitude of 
those who entertained us at Frankfort that I wrote the same 
night to friends in England, associated with me in the Adult 
School movement, asking if we could not arrange for a party 
of working men from our schools to visit Germany. It was 
warmly taken up, and on my return we proceeded to enter 
into negotiations with travelling agents, when Mr. Mertlens, 
of Rugby, a native German but a naturalised Englishman, 
pointed out that he could obtain invitations from the 
homes of German workmen to entertain English working 
men. He visited Germany, and returned with invitations 
from hundreds of homes. A party of 100 Englishmen from 
our Adult Schools visited Germany in 1910. In 1911 we 
entertained a party of 109 Germans, composed of two sec- 
tions of the working classes that had not before coalesced. 
It was my privilege to be their host for the Stratford-on-Avon 
visit, and never shall I forget that happy party of Germans 
and Englishmen, in thirty-four motor-cars, journeying to 
pay homage to the memory of the immortal Shakespeare whom 
both nations reverence and profit by. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the warmth of love and fellowship, not only 
manifest then, but in subsequent interchange of greetings. 
Reports of this visit to England appeared in every news- 
paper in Germany. 

Another party of 100 English working men went over 
this last May. I enclose you fourteen German impressions 
of their English guests, printed in the August number of 
“One and All,” selected from many that have been received. 
Another party of working men from Germany have visited 
some of our schools and been entertained in the homes of 
scholars in July, and another party are coming this month. 

We have in Great Britain over four million professed 
followers of Jesus Christ—communicants of the Church of 
England and Nonconformists, besides the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. If we all followed faithfully the 
teaching of Our Lord and Master, the Prince of Peace, 
talked peace, pursued peace, wrote for peace, we should soon 
make war, and the thought of war, unthinkable.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp SMITH. 

The Heath, Bewdley, Worcestershire. 

August 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Everyone interested in the welfare of his country 
must appreciate your constant efforts to stimulate a better 
feeling between England and Germany. At the same time, 
EF would venture to ask whether it is wise to write almost 
as an opposition paper, and assume so much against certain 
distinguished members of the present Cabinet. Surely the 
Prime Minister appreciates with the same clear vision as you 
do, that friendly relations with Germany are of the utmost 
importance, and that had it been possible for an under- 
standing to have been arrived at, there would have been 
a definite result from Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. 

Mr. Churchill also, while obviously concentrating upon 
and enthused with his present department, may be surely 
trusted to act in the highest interests of his fellow-country- 
men; and Sir Edward Grey, after seven strenuous years at 
the Foreign Office, will not, I think, be credited with that 
almost foolish simplicity you have been ready to suggest. 
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We are all anxious for “a full accommodation with 
Germany,” but I cannot think your efforts in that direction 
will be assisted by personal criticism of our leaders, who 
have never, so far as I am aware, hinted at the idea that 
their faith in the first great principle of Liberalism was 
waning.—Yours, &c., 

A. Dykes Spicer. 

5, Stanhope Street, Hyde Park, W. 

August 7th, 1912. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. T. G. Martin has hit the nail on the head. 
What is the use of professing our friendship for Germany 
when we deliberately join with the United States in ex- 
cluding her from all that participation in the New World 
which both her crowded condition and her noble aspirations 
demand? To tell Germany that our colonies and the United 
States are open to her sons is merely to add insult to injury, 
seeing that Germans are quite as desirous of preserving their 
nationality when they migrate as are the majority of Eng- 
lishmen. Germany, in short, requires colonisable territory ; 
and where is she to find it, save in the less occupied tem- 
perate parts of South America? The establishment there 
of a virile Northern race, with its fine traditions and mani- 


fold energy, would in all probability have a very important - 


bearing on the future progress of that part of the world. 
And I cannot see that we have any right to deny to the race 
most nearly akin to us the opportunities which we have our- 
selves enjoyed in such abundant measure. We are certainly 
not called upon, either ethically or politically, to support 
the pretensions of the Monroe Doctrine.—Yours, &c., 

Immo 8. ALLEN. 

August 3rd, 1912. 


“HANDING THE TRIDENT TO GERMANY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is interesting to consider for a moment what the 
intelligent working man thinks of such a remark as the 
above when he is confronted with it on the newspaper 
placards. By “ working man”’ I do not necessarily mean one 
of the laboring classes, but consider any worker returning 
from a seven, eight, or nine-hours’ day, to his home, weary 
but contemplative, with some knowledge of reality, and in 
his mind the desire for clear thinking, one able to dis- 
criminate likewise what, in his most serious, inquiring 
mood, he makes of it—‘ Handing the Trident to Germany.” 

The other evening I gazed with others upon it, and was 
surprised to find that it did not even call up among us that 
vague sense of perplexed apprehension common to its kind. 
Perhaps, owing to the brightness of the sky or the happy 
atmosphere of the streets, it did not trouble us. It seemed 
to mean to us simply nothing at all. I asked myself why. 
Instead of reading the article in the paper thus placarded, 
with its statistics of prognostications and general hypnotism, 
I tried to read of the great question in the comments and 
feelings of those around me, in the faces in the street, in 
my own consciousness. If there was resentment, indignation, 
jealousy between the two nations (else, wherefore all the 
trouble, here in this great city, among citizens so well sup- 
plied with information), here, properly, it should be found. 
Why should it not be in me, standing before this pathetic 
placard? I can feel what the crowd feel. What am I 
actually feeling, on the other hand, towards Germany ? 
What am I sincerely and actively conscious of towards her? 
It would seem an important question. 

Strange that my investigation should have led me to 
the conclusion that in almost every region of activity, out- 
side the press and the War Office, nations were, as it were, 
shaking hands and waking up to appreciate each other! 
Nationality was being relished as something new and ex- 
quisite. Opera, dancing, painting, craftsmanship, music! 
Great names crowded before me, and my spirit warmed to 
them and their races. In music, especially, there were 
names of great Germans on whom civilisation seemed to 
rest, for work in great cities would be well-nigh unbearable 
without them. Were there not also scientists, philosophers, 
fairy-tale writers, biologists? Every department of life 
owed something to them. I could not live a day and not 
benefit from them. ; 
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Here, then, was the reason that that placard meant 
nothing to us. I recalled the dark rumors and hints; the 
war scares; the endless commerce of words ; the whole para- 
phernalia of Britain’s relations with the powers. Here 
rather, in the open streets, in the consciousness of the people 
are the real relations that bind nation to nation. 

Sir, would it not be well for those who wail that the 
mass of the people are indifferent to examine that indiffer. 
ence, lest it turn out to be a greater wisdom than their 
anxiety. And, above all, let those who say that patriotism 
is dead look to their own definition of patriotism, lest it 
be proved but fear. Perhaps those who are silent are the 
truer patriots, being proud rather of those qualities in their 
race which they know can neither be preserved nor destroyed 
by guns and armed men.—Yours, &c., 

A Crrizen, 


‘SINGLE TAX OR LAND TAXATION.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The writer of the article on “ Single Tax or Land 
Taxation” in a recent number talks at large about the 
absurdity and inequity of allowing local authorities to 
base their rates on Land Values, and to exclude improve- 
ments from the standard of rating. In this off-hand way 
he dismisses the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Taxation of Land Values (Scotland) Bill. I suppose he has 
not read. it. If he would read up the case of his opponents, 
he would perhaps talk less about what we “have never 
faced ’—about absurdity and injustice. He might begin to 
understand the absurdity and injustice of the present rating 
system, hallowed though it may be by so many centuries 
of landlord rule. 

After all, where would the Liberal Party be without the 
Taxation of Land Values and his despised Land Taxers? 

The writer, with an effort to appear up-to-date, thinks 
a certain amount of taxing or rating of land values, a cer- 
tain amount of unrating of improvements, would be rational 
and just. Might I ask at what exact point that which is 
rational becomes absurd, and that which is just becomes 
inequitable? Fortunately, people who either do not believe 
in anything, or dare not state what they believe, are little 
likely to influence politics or public thought in any direction. 

In the hotch-potch of legislation thrown at us in this 
“bright vision of-land reform ”’ there is one ingredient that 
may as well be referred to at once, so as to get the fight 
over and clear the air. The article-writer wants “ public- 
ownership of suburban land.” As though it was not especi- 
ally suburban land that was artificially bolstered up in 
price by the present system of rating ; as though it was not 
just this land that any tax or rate on land values would 
first bring toppling down in price. And he is going to buy 
up this land, turn the State into a speculative landlord, and 
peddle this land out to approved applicants as the brass- 
button brigade of public officials may direct. Against such 
a plan as this the whole force of the United Committee for 
the Taxation of Land Values will be directed, no matter 
who may bring it forward. We are out to fight the land- 
lords and all their allies.—Yours, &c., 

Jos1an C. WeEpewoop. 

Moddershall Oaks, Stone, Staffs. 


WHY DOES THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER 
VOTE LIBERAL? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—I am glad to renew, through your columns, an 
acquaintance with Mr. Aronson which was formed at 4 


meeting at Fenny Stratford in 1906, and I have to thank ° 


him for a very kindly criticism. I ought to have qualified 
my statements with the words “in open villages.” Of them, 
I believe, my views are correct ; in the closed villages it 3 
doubtful, though I am not sure that the ballot-boxes, if we 
could discover their secrets, would not surprise him. 

I know, however, that if I were a laborer—and the 
best of them agree with me—I would rather live in 4 vile 
cottage in an open village than in a model one on an estate. 

I should be disposed, in reply to his detailed criticism, 
to make one or two points. 
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In Buckinghamshire the danger spots are the small 
owns. In North Bucks, which has been lost, the villages 
are nearly all Liberal. Newport, Olney, Buckingham, and 
Winston are the hope of the Tories; and when—and only 
ghen—Wolverton goes wrong, can they win? 

In Mid-Bucks it is Aylesbury, Waddesdon, and Jeru- 
salem the Golden which beat the independent laborers. In 
South Bucks it is the Thames Valley which is too strong 
for us. 

In North Cambridgeshire it is Wisbech, Littleport, 
Chatteris, and Whittlesey that give the Tory candidate a 
sporting chance. _ 

In the Basingstoke Division of Hants it is Aldershot 
and the close villages which return Mr. Salter. Even in the 
vat which used to be Sir J. Kennaway’s seat in Devon— 
one of the safest seats they hold—it is Axminster, Honiton, 
Sidmouth, Ottery, Colyton, and Exmouth which made it 
safe. 

The same thing is true of North Hunts and North 
Northants, and, I should judge, of the Lincolnshire seats 
also; and the only danger to Mr. Hemmerde was in the Lynn 
and Hunstanton Districts. 

These are the divisions I know from electioneering ex- 
perience ; and of every one the same thing is true. Even 
in the close villages, when I have been speaking on the 
land Question, where no laborer dare show his approval, 
and where men. who have been talking to me after the 
meeting, have blown out a match which I had lit so that 
they might not be seen speaking to me, I have received 
assurances that in the polling-booth they would vote right. 
I believe the countryside is seething with discontent.— 
Yours, &c., 

A Country Parson. 

August 7th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It would be interesting to find out how far the 
experience of Mr. Aronson coincides with that of others who 
are familiar with rural constituencies, when he states that 
the urban parts are usually Liberal and the rural parts 
Tory. 

When working in one such division, I was led to the 
opposite conclusion. The villagers were, as a rule, Liberai ; 
but the strength of the Tory vote lay in the would-be 
“respectable ” classes of the small towns and in the urban 
residuum, whose votes were practically at the disposal of 
the publican. 

I am surprised that, in the course of this correspondence 
no mention has been made of the admirable article on 
“Liberalism in the Village,’”’ by Mr. Lisle March Phillipps, 


which appeared in the “English Review” for June.— 
Yours, &c., 
C. S$. 
August 6th, 1912. 
P.S.—If I may refer to another letter (that of Mr. 


Martin), when and how did we “ give the world to understand 
that, if America should call upon us to fight for the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine,” we should do so? 


SIR EDWARD SASSOON AND THE DEATH 
DUTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I cannot understand the letter of “An Old 
Liberal’ on the above subject. I certainly do not sym- 
pathise in the least with his furious and indeed fanatical 
attack on Sir E. Sassoon’s testamentary arrangements. If 
I read Sir Edward’s intention aright, he meant what he 
did as a protest against the heavy duty that is imposed 
upon bequests to public charities or institutions. 

If so, I am entirely at one with him. Why the nation 
should penalise bequests made to itself, I never could under- 
stand. It seems like robbing Peter to pay Paul. I cannot 
but think that these duties must often act as a deterrent to 
those who in making their wills would give willingly and 
generously to public institutions in which they feel an 
Interest, and, far from blaming Sir Edward Sassoon for his 
Protest, I hailed it with satisfaction. 
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I need hardly say that I entirely approve of the death 
duty as levied upon private individuals—that is quite a 
different matter.—Yours, Xc., 

H. Watson SMITH. 

Longlands House, Stourbridge, 

August 5th, 1912. 





ULSTER COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 
HOME RULE BILL 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—Both Home Rulers and Unionists are under 
obligations to Mr. Quinn, a Belfast cmployer, for his speech 
at a late Unionist meeting in Meath. A leading Dublin 
Unionist paper, the “Irish Times,” distinguishing between 
“ educated’ and “ uneducated ’’ reasons against Home Rule, 
tells us that the former were well summarised by Mr. 
Quinn. These reasons, he explained, while Imperial and 
patriotic, were more commercial than political. Ulster 
capitalists, he told his audience, believe that the existence 
of their industries is menaced by the proposal to put them 
under a permanent majority, who have no large experience 
in commerce, and no acquaintance with the science of 
government. This is a sober statement, weightier than some 
others on the Unionist side. It touches bed-rock. Such 
apprehensions may or may not be well founded. At any 
rate, they are felt—and known to be felt—at our most pros- 
perous commercial centre. If they can be allayed, a strong, 


practical argument against Home Rule will be weakened 
or removed. 


Why are commercial 


AND THE 


men afraid of the measure? 
Because it hands over the choice of representatives to an 
electorate well organised in a purely democratic spirit, and 
to a Senate which will be appointed in the near future by 
Ministers representing the majority of the electorate. Ire- 
land has admittedly been misgoverned in the past; redress 
has been refused, delayed, and finally given, in many 
instances, on mistaken principles. Agitation, the natural 
result of this course of events, has been going on uninter- 
ruptedly for forty-five years, and while the populace have now 
been calmed to a significant degree by the prospect of Home 
Rule, their memories are fresh—their anger is not dead, 
but asleep ; and Northern employers believe that, like other 
democracies approaching triumph, they look forward to 
measures involving a speedy redistribution of wealth, and 
placing increased obligations on capital. 

Was it necessary to frame a Bill that appears to ex- 
perienced commercial men to involve these results? Was 
it wise to saddle Home Rule with a thoroughly democratic 
constitution for a populace justly exasperated by the past, 
filled with exalted hopes, and only now calming down into 
conditional quiet? A leading Nationalist has said that he 
would gladly entrust the Government of Ireland to Ulster 
rather than forego Home Rule. I agree with him, and 
surety he will agree with me, that the Irish democracy would 
not be so imprudent or ungenerous as to reject a Bill because 
it limited the franchise for a reasonable period, and created 
a Senate fit for the duty of a Senate—namely, to criticise 
and withstand doubtful legislation until it has been maturely 
considered. 

The Bill can be amended on these points without inter- 
fering with its structure or principles. To insist that a 
constitutional measure shall go through without concession 
on matters of such importance would be a dangerous policy, 
and there is danger enough as things stand. If a tempo- 
rarily limited franchise and a strong Senate can diminish 
it, the concessions will be well repaid. English Radicals 
may dislike them as being at variance with their policy. 
They ought to remember that England may be ripe for 
measures that would be more questionable when the very 
foundations of Government are being relaid in a country 
barely emerging from distraction. 

If the Bill becomes law as it stands, capitalists will be 
the subjects of the democracy for good or evil. If it fails 
to pass, Home Rulers will regret that they did not spon- 
taneously make concessions that would have abated at least 
one element of opposition. It is the interest of both parties 
to seek amendment in a conservative direction of the clauses 
dealing with the constitution of the legislature. Such, I 
believe, under the circumstances, would have been the policy 
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of Isaac Butt, the trend of whose opinions I had some oppor- 
tunity of learning under his leadership.—Yours, &c., 


Ricuarp O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


8, Palmerston Park, Dublin. 
August 6th, 1912. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS ON THE UPPER 
AMAZON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—My attention has been drawn to a statement, 
some issues back, made by a correspondent signing himself 
“ Anti-Clerical Catholic,” in which he asserted that existing 
Roman Catholic Missions on the Upper Amazon had not 
done anything to protest against the criminal ill-treatment 
of the native races in the forest regions of Peru 

That is entirely incorrect. Sir Roger Casement’s report 
(pages 28 and 29) gives the text of two protests addressed 
to the Minister of Justice by the heads of the Catholic 
Missions on the Upper Amazon. 

May I supplement this testimony by quoting from a 
much earlier report, wherein the religious Orders made it 
clear to the Peruvian Government that systematic slave- 
raiding of the wild forest tribes went on unchecked, and 
that an open slave trade was carried on? 

It occurs in the official report of the Minister of Fomento 
(Colonisation) of Peru, for the year 1897, as laid before 
Congress, and is contained in the report of the Rev. Fr. 
Gabriel Sala upon a journey he had made on the Rivers 
Pichis, Pachitea, and Upper Ucayali, all of them comprised 
in the region of which Iquitos is the capital 


“ All ery out against the commerce in human beings that 
is carried on in these lands; but from the first authority to 
the last farmer or tradesman they wish to have a Chunchito 
or a Chunchita” (i.e., a boy or girl of the Chuncho tribe) 
“as a servant, and if they do not possess one, they do not 
fail to ask for one of anyone going into the Chuncho country 
or on a slave hunt; and once they are obtained, they are very 
glad and pay well for them. This is, for all that may be said, 
‘rubbing out with the elbow what is written by the hand,’ 
and gives encouragement to the slave hunters and dealers in 
Chunchos to continue their raids’ (page 66 of the Ministerial 
Report). 

‘““The same Seftor Ballerto informed me also of some of 
the atrocities which the whites commit on the poor savages, 
but in this respect, as in that of the Slave Trade, there is so 
much to be remedied that it is best to say nothing until the 
Supreme Government is able to act in a more rapid manner 
over this pleiad of little kings who, in all conscience, recognise 
no law other than lucre and pleasure.” (Page 95 of the Report). 

** During the twenty-nine years I have been in Peru until 
now (1896), I had never seen people laden with chains as I 
have just seen them in the Ucayali. These were innocent 
persons who had committed no fault—as, for instance, a woman 
chained up because her husband had run away from the owner. 

““T have also been assured that one white man had the 
temerity to tie up his maid-servant to an ant-hill to be 
martyred by the red ants, a torture, to my mind, worse than 
the grill of San Lorenzo. 

“‘ Other tortures, even worse, these tyrants of a new vintage 
of crime invent and inflict upon their hapless victims.” (Page 
96 of the Report). 


Several correspondents in the press have stated that the 
Roman Catholic Missions on the Upper Amazon are in 
receipt of large grants from the Peruvian Government, and 
yet have done nothing to protect the Indians. This is an 
entirely mistaken belief. Although grants appear in the 
Estimates for mission work, these grants have not been 
paid for several years. 

Lieut.-Colonel Fawcett, in his letter in the “Times” 
of July 31st, deprecates the establishment of missions among 
the wild Indians, and believes these “are best left to 
themselves on reservations, with effective protection.” This 
would be an excellent policy were there any civilised 
Government to maintain Indian reservations, and efficiently 
protect their inhabitants ; but in the Peruvian Montafia the 
essential conditions are lacking. Short of foreign interven- 
tion, which apparently is not possible, the only alternative 
to the early extermination of these inoffensive and “ highly 
intelligent ”’ people is to secure them the civilised and abiding 
companionship of unselfish men and women, whose mere 
presence in the neighborhood must exercise some check on 
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the lawless system of exploitation and enslavement how 
laid bare. I have seen the good effect in more than one 
part of the Amazon Valley of the efforts of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, ill-supported as these are, and as 
there is no doubt of the impossibility of Protestant bodies 
working there with any prospect of success, I certainly 
strongly commend the appeal now made for sending out a 
properly equipped British Mission direct to the Putumayo, 

Here is an extract from a letter written from the region 
by Mr. Louis H. Barnes, the principal member of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company’s Commission after the retire- 
ment of Col. the Hon. R. H. Bertie, C.B. Mr. Barnes, like 
his colleagues of that Commission, is strongly in favor of the 
despatch of a Roman Catholic Mission. 


“At Santa Catalina two Indians came up during the 
usual ‘ ball’ got up in our honor, and showed us where their 
ears had been cut off by one of the agents, Zegarra, who was 
on the verandah. After seeing the terrible way the poor 
wretches have been treated, one can only wonder how they 
left a white man alive, or allow one to live. They are awfully 
nice people, manlier and stronger in every way than the 
Hintotos, and, properly treated, would undoubtedly make 
splendid laborers, and be on the best of terms with white men; 
and realising this and seeing how things are is heartbreaking.” 
The date of Mr. Barnes’s letter is December 26th, 1911, 

just after Sir Roger Casement had left the region. It is 
to help these poor people, to re-establish confidence among 
those who have been so grossly outraged by the agents and 
in the name of a British commercial company, that the 
appeal now addressed to the British people at large should 
have the support of all humane men calling themselves 
Christians, and believing that in that bond we are all 
brothers.—Yours, &c., 
J. M. 
Dublin, August 6th, 1912. 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—A passionate love of liberty, allied with a 
chivalrous knight-errantry in all matters pertaining to 
womanhood, is an attractive blend in this somewhat self- 
assertive age. For this reason it is not an easy or pleasant 
thing to take exception to anything Mr. Henry W. Nevinson 
writes upon a subject so near his heart. Dr. Warschauer 
has advocated the policy of “resolute and condign punish- 
ment’’ for militant suffragettes who indulge in a propa- 
ganda of violence. That policy may be very wrong and 
reactionary, but instead of lecturing Dr. Warschauer upon 
the wickedness of his counsel, some of us think Mr. Nevin- 
son would have been much more usefully employed in 
bringing all the commonsense, the logic, and the sweet 
reasonableness of a charming personality to bear upon the 
unreasoning members of the W. S. & P. U. who are endanger- 
ing the success of a great cause by a violence that is 
divorced from all these. 

Lawlessness, whether it be carried on by Orange 
ruffians in Belfast, or by educated and refined women in the 
region of Westminster, is an unlovely thing in the eyes of 
law-abiding citizens of this country ; and when that lawless- 
ness is divorced from reason and commonsense it becomes 
an offence against society. When men have demanded 
some extension of liberty or some coveted privilege, they 
have discriminated between friend and foe. Even when they 
have backed up their demand with acts of violence, they 
have encouraged their friends to persevere in their efforts, 
and done all they could to frighten and discourage their 
enemies. But the militant suffragettes make no such dis- 
crimination. Some of their best friends have received the 
worst treatment at their hands. They have insulted and, 
in some cases, assaulted them in public, hurling at their 
heads such epithets as “traitor,” “ wretch,” and “ coward.” 
They have acted like persons bereft of their senses. When 
their friends have remonstrated, they have retorted: “ Men 
have indulged in violence when they wanted a thing; why 
should not we?’’ When desperate men tore down the 


palings of Hyde Park and did other violent things, the 
public was impressed; but when a woman quietly goes to 
an ironmongery establishment, carefully selects a number 
of hammers, decorates them becomingly with ribbons and 
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pottoes, and then hands them to so many women and incites 
them to batter the plate-glass windows of unoffending trades- 
med, political agitation is brought down to the low level of 
ipera bouffe. What sense is there in taking a stone, 
erapping it up in paper, and attaching a label, then hurl- 
ing it through the window of an obscure Post Office to the 
alarm and danger of the unoffending officials? When men 
have recourse to violence, they try, even in their frenzy, to 
«tablish some relation between means and ends; but the 
gijitant suffragettes simply indulge in an orgy of violence 
without any such adaptation of means to ends. If they 
ghieve anything, it is the ridicule and scorn of their 
opponents and the undisguised dismay of their friends. 
from the first the leaders of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union have shown little or no political instinct ; 
and for some time past their procedure has been that of 
unrelieved stupidity and unmitigated silliness. If they had 
en paid by the opponents of woman suffrage to damage 
the cause, they could not have succeeded more thoroughly 
than they have done by the series of senseless acts of 
violence. 

Our sympathy goes out to Mrs. Fawcett and those other 
brave women who, through the years, have labored to 
achieve a great end by constitutional means, only to find that 
ghen victory was almost within their grasp, it is flung from 
them by the inconceivable folly of members of their own sex. 
Among “ mere men’ Mr. Nevinson has been a true friend of 
the cause. Cannot he do something to instil into the minds 
of these frenzied women a little self-restraint, discrimina- 
tin, and political wisdom? That would be an achievement 
yorthy of even his chivalrous and selfless nature. In the 
meantime, Dr. Warschauer and his policy of “ resolute and 
ondign punishment’’ might be left 
Yours, &c., 


severely alone.— 


D. Henry 
St. Leonards, August 6th, 1912. 


REEs. 


THE COMING QUESTION OF THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As you say, the taxation of Land Values is a 
means to an end. This Reform is making greater progress 
inthe minds of many than is generally supposed. 

The Conservative Party is full of men who are in favor 
of the principle, put into practice on moderate lines. 
Experience in local self-government has done much to in- 
struct men of all political views of the great need for an 
economic control of Land Values. I am not a single-taxer, 
in the sense in which the word is generally used, but it is 
obvious that if the taxation of land values is to be of much 
value in pressing land into the use that its value calls for, 
the tax must be sufficiently heavy ; this involves the abolition 
fall the existing taxes levied on land and the improvements 
in or on the land, and a flat tax levied on all land values 
instead. The tax must be substitutory, not additional. 

As an illustration I might give the case of the Herts 
Chamber of Agriculture; this Association passed unani- 
nously a resolution in favor of the taxation of land values as 
asubstitution for all existing forms of taxation on land and 
the improvements on the land, including death duties, as they 
apply to land values alone. It is useless, as some of your 
correspondents seem inclined to do, to blame the farmer for 
the payment of low wages, while rents are uncontrolled, 
while rates, taxes, titles, and game preserves take so large 
atoll of the produce of the land, to say nothing of the 
ridiculous exactions of the lords of the manor on some estates. 

Neither is it possible for, nor does the proposal seem 
attractive to, the private investor to build cottages, when 
anything from 20 to 30 per cent. of their value is confiscated 
by taxation, and when, too, land suddenly obtains anything 
from 100 to 500 per cent. increase in value when it is asked 
for for this purpose. That the taxation of land values would 
fx an economic value on land, no one could dispute, and, 
Properly applied, it would bring the greatest possible pres- 
sire on landowners to use their land, or let someone else 
We it; neither would this great reform hurt those whom it 
§ not desirable to injure—viz., the good landowners— 
but only those who are holding their land back 
for the purpose of obtaining the highest possible mono- 
bly prices, or those who are retaining large tracts in waste- 

















ful idleness for purposes of sport and selfish amusement. 
—Yours, &., 
T. W. Toovey (Vice-President of the 
English League for the Taxation of Land Values). 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It speaks little surely for the House of Commons 
that this measure, so scathingly and conclusively criticised 
by you, should have passed its Second Reading with a 
minority of only nineteen. 

This being a Bill endangering merely individual liberty 
and not the rights of property, the Tories naturally voted in 
a body with the Government in favor of the measure. 

Meanwhile, it would be interesting to know if any 
organised attempt is going to be made by those, whether in 
or out of Parliament, who regard the Bill as fundamentally 
and hopelessly bad, to prevent its passing into law.—Yours, 
&e., 

E. Betrort Bax. 


THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN UNREST. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In my letter of July 2nd, I ventured to point 
out that the attitude of France in regard to Alsace-Lorraine 
did not harmonise with your broad assumption that the “ old 
ambition to alter the boundaries of European 
nations’ had become extinct in modern Empires. 

Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, in his reply of July 15th, 
not only confirms what I said of “ responsible French states- 
men,’ but he admits that even “brave and consistent 
pacifists ”’ dare not discourage “the natural hope that some- 
day and somehow there might be a re-union of the old home,” 
as he euphemistically calls this implied alteration of the 
boundaries of 1871. Mr. Alexander attributes this French 
attitude to “honorable obligations ””—a curious use of the 
term, it strikes me, when it is made an excuse for over- 
riding the solemn stipulations of the Treaty of Frankfurt. 
Regard for your space forbids my exposing the hollowness 
of the idea that a further large measure of Home Rule for 
Alsace-Lorraine would tend to turn both France and 
Lorraine ftom their design for “ re-union in the old home.” 
For the same reason I shall not follow Mr. Alexander in 
a discussion of the justice, expediency, or necessity of the 
annexation and treatment of Alsace-Lorraine. For me it 
is sufficient that Mr. Alexander has produced further evi- 
dence of the deep-rooted and universal character of existing 
French aspirations, which compel us to look upon France 
as the inveterate foe of the German Empire. Mr. Alexander’s 
letter is also evidence of that British countenance which 
has done more than anything else to quicken French 
Chauvinism. This countenance may be excellent policy 
from the British point of view; but it is, while it lasts, 
a compelling cause for our striving to be adequately armed 
against an assault by France and her eager helpmate. In 
my opinion, there is no obscurity as to “the cause of 
European unrest.’’—Yours, &c., 


C. WICHMANN. 
Eisenach. 





Poetry. 


TO TREES. 


Ye, elder brothers of our house, 

Do chant with all your flooding boughs 
Of Earth, our mother—she who drains 
The wild cloud from the shoreless height 
Of suns in your twice-dropping rains ; 
She feels your heavings day and night, 
Nerves you against the tempest’s strains, 
And breathes the lightning in your veins, 
Dark rivers of the light! 


HERBERT TRENCH. 
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Rediews. 


THE ILLUSION OF WAR. 
By JoHN WILLIAM GRAHAM 





“ Evolution and Empire.” 
(Headley. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Reapine articles in the newspapers, or placards in the 
streets, I have sometimes wondered what the effect would be 
if one could substitute for words some vision of the things 
the words denote. “The Coming War” one reads with a 
vague, not unpleasant excitement; and such phrases make 
part of the state of mind called public opinion. Repeat the 
word “war” often enough, and people become prepared for 
the thing. But now suppose that instead of that harmless- 
looking monosyllable there should be written every time a 
brief description, something like this :—‘ Bullet-wounds, 
bayonet- wounds, sabre-wounds, shell- wounds; men 
writhing all night on the ground with their bowels 
protruding; others with half their face shot off; 
others dismembered but alive; some stretched on 
red-hot decks, their mutilated stumps frizzling; some 
staining the sea as they drown ; some dropping in fragments 
from the sky ; dysentery, enteric, typhoid, cholera, plague ; 
farms burnt, harvests destroyed, factories stopped, mills 
closed ; grain, flour, cotton, wool, all that men need for life, 
sunk at sea, or wasting useless at the ports; credit ruined, 
employers bankrupt, workmen starving; riot and arson; 
crowds bludgeoned by the police or cut down by troops ; debt 
piled up, progress arrested, a few speculators enriched and 
the rest of the world impoverished ; none of the professed 
objects of the war accomplished, and no one knowing or 
caring what they were; a legacy of hatred and lust for 
revenge, promising in a few years a renewal of the struggle ; 
funerals in Westminster Abbey for those who were respon- 
sible for producing this result, and ignominy, contempt, or 
martyrdom for all who oppose it.” Suppose we could 
have before us some adumbration of the reality, even as 
faint as this, would there ever be another war? No! War 
is possible because those who advocate it, who prepare it, 
and who make it, do not realise—I might say, do not choose 
to realise—what it means. There is no case for it. There is 
nothing but an obsession. All the arguments in its favor 
have been riddled again and again. They appeal only to 
the very young, the very ignorant, and the very stupid. 
Does war improve the breed? No; demonstrably it impairs 
it. Does it increase wealth? No; demonstrably it 
diminishes it. Does it elevate character? No; just as much 
it degrades it. Does it maintain freedom? No; just as much 
it destroys it. To instance wars of defence is to miss the 
point. There can be no defence unless there is offence; and 
offence is the essence of war. Looking back over the past, 
that eternal sycophant, History, finds war entangled with 
everything else, and blesses it accordingly. But that is 
merely to confuse the issue. Ask straightly, now, with an 
eye on the facts, what sense war can have for the modern 
world, and there is only one possible answer. None. War 
works against all the fine causes and all the great ideals. 
For these are bound up with social progress, and of social 
progress war between nations is the greatest enemy. That 
is why some governments are prepared to risk it. They 
want to arrest the movement that would depose the classes 
in power. Mr. Grakam quotes, in his interesting book 
“ Evolution and Empire,” a speech delivered by the German 
Emperor to recruits, which illustrates well the antithesis 

between the spirit of civilisation and the spirit of war. 

“Recruits, before the altar and the servants of God, you 
have given me the oath of allegiance. You are too young 
to know the full meaning of what has been said, but your 
first care must be to obey implicitly all orders and direc- 
tions. You have sworn fidelity to me, you are the children 
of my guard, you are my soldiers, you have surrendered 
yourselves to me body and soul. Only one enemy can exist 
for you—my enemy. With the present Socialistic machina- 
tions, it may happen that I shall order you to shoot your 
own relatives, your brothers, or even your parents—which 
God forgive!—and then you are bound in duty implicitly 
to obey my orders.” 

There, in a nutshell, is the essence of militarism—the 
substitution of authority for reason, of the State for society, 
of automatism for individuality. As a nation, we have no 
quarrel with Germany; but all civilisation has a quarrel 
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with the Prussian spirit, as exemplified by those words. 
just as all civilisation has a quarrel with that Russian 
Government of which our present policy makes us the 
accomplice. To fight out such quarrels by war is indeed a 
non-sense, for it is to capitulate to the very spirit we wish 
to kill. Militarism can only be fought by reason ang 
imagination; and the first task of these is to destroy 
illusions and reveal the naked facts. War is still shrouded 
in a cloud. Men conceive it dimly in terms of 
Homeric heroes or medieval knights, these being themselves 
creations of romance. But war, in fact, is organised 
massacre, conducted, if it is efficient, by cold-blooded 
business men, and carried on by exactly the same ordinary 
people as those who carry on the routine of peace. It is 
a matter of long marches, sore feet, diarrhcea, damp beds, 
hunger and thirst. Endurance, fortitude, discipline, these 
are needed, as they are needed in a factory, on a liner, 
or ina mine. Men must be prepared to die, as they must 
be prepared to die in peace, whether they are doctors, 
miners, railway men, or stokers. The only difference is that 
in war they must also be prepared to kill; and to kil] 
without any personal impulse or passion. Is that a fine state 
of mind? Far less so, in my judgment, than that of a 
striker resisting the police, or an injured husband shooting 
a seducer. 

And if war is not fine in its methods, still less 
is it so in its motives. The motive is—as it always has 
been—loot ; but loot of a more shameless kind, on a more 
gigantic scale, than in the simpler, less sophisticated past. 
We have recently been startled by news of the atrocities in 
Putumayo; but it is to gain territory to be worked under 
concessions by methods of this kind that modern wars have 
been waged. It is not even the nation that makes the war 
that gets the loot. That goes to cosmopolitan speculators. 
Only the mine-owners have profited by the South African 
War ; not this country ; not our Indian fellow-subjects ; not 
any of the people in whose interests the war was alleged 
to be fought. Only financial groups will profit by the 
horrors of Tripoli. Neither in power nor in wealth, still less 
in reputation, can Italy gain. If Germany fights England, 
it will be for the power to exploit something somewhere in 
the old shameful way. There is always the same cant—the 
supposed interest of backward peoples, and always the same 
result—their extermination or practical enslavement. But 
even these sordid reasons for war are disappearing as the 
whole globe becomes appropriated by one or another Great 
Power. There is nothing left but the superstition of prestige. 
And are we to go to war with Germany that the individual 
Englishman or German may swell with a base vicarious 
vanity? It is to some such absurdity as this that war has 
been reduced. Is it possible it should long survive on that 
basis? 

There are good reasons for hoping the contrary. The 
educated, well-to-do classes are perhaps incurable. But the 
workers at last are beginning to make themselves felt. They, 
who are in touch with facts, whose idealism is realistic, not 
literary, who have serious business in hand, they are not 
victims to our illusions. The time, perhaps, is not so far off 
as we are apt to think when they will say, in all nations, 
and say effectively, “We will not fight; or, if we must fight, 
we will fight you that have led us into war, not one another, 
not African natives, not Chinamen.” As I write, small 
groups of working men in England are entertaining working 
men from Germany. That is a humdrum, simple business. 
But it is undermining centuries and continents of prejudice. 
These men are coming to know that they are of the same 
species and the same class; and that likeness matters 
more than any national differences. Civilisation, whether 
we will or no, is overflowing national barriers. That is the 
new fact which is likely to make all things new. 


G. Lowes Dickrnson. 





THE INFLUENCE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
“William Morris: A Critical Study.” By Joun Drink 
WATER. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Drinkwater has written a very short book, but even 
so it is with ingenuity that he has contrived to fill two 


| hundred pages. He has given a definition of poetry, which, 


it seems, is “ the announcement of spiritual discovery.” He 
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has defined the “ precise meaning”’ of “simplicity,”’ or 
«the simple,” which, we learn, “ must not be confused with 
the easy.” He has entered into a discourse concerning 
tarbulence, and we are informed that “it is as much a 
mistake to suppose that turbulence is a quality peculiar to 
weakness as that it is necessarily a token of strength.’’ He 
explains to us that narrative poetry is not “the humblest 
order of the art”’—as we are supposed to have supposed. 
for the first time in literary criticism “ discipleship in art” 
_a “thing very commonly misunderstood ’’—is put in its 
proper place. Mr. Drinkwater is so busily engaged in 
correcting mistakes which we are horrified to think we 
should ever have made, that he has left himself but little 
space to discuss William Morris. 

This is much to be regretted, for Mr. Drinkwater has 
found room to state that he venerates William Morris. He 
has praised him so far as adulation can praise, but he has 
not done him the honor of explaining, interpreting, appre- 
ciating, or in any sense making him real. He has talked 
sbout him and round him decorously. He has aired opinions, 
for which Morris is a convenient peg, with fluency and in- 
genuity. He has some real cleverness in presenting, and 
toying with, intellectual notions. He writes in a style 
regular, polished, rhythmic, generally lucid, and often 
monotonous. It is extraordinary that he should be able to 
write, not only with so much elegance, but also with 
obvious interest, about a subject which he never grips. We 
have read the book, and in all its pages feel that we have 
never been near William Morris. For it is not possible to 
reduce Morris to an art jargon. That robust figure resists 
the finicking touch of young intellectualism. 

Morris, least of all poets, lends himself to the modern 
“impressionist ’’ study, which often means laziness in 
getting up facts. For all the facts about his hero’s life, 
Mr. Drinkwater refers us to Dr. Mackail. He scarcely 
gives so much as an outline of the poet’s career. His boy- 
hood is reduced to an abstraction of “ passionate earth- 
worship.’’ In early manhood he is coming to a “sense of 
the profound seriousness of joy ’’’ and a love for medievalism 
which was the “ logical outcome ”’ of an “ intense conviction 
that most of the men about him were exhausting their 
energies and deadening their faculties in the conduct of 
trivial and inessential things.’’ There is altogether far too 
much theery, far too little that touches fact. A single 
absurd fable, such as Mr. Hueffer gives, about the six bad 
eggs consumed at breakfast, tells us more about Morris 
in ten lines than Mr. Drinkwater tells in a chapter. For 
the personality of Morris counted for much. Most of his 
influence was, and is, a personal influence. So much that 
Ruskin had set forth as a vague and beautiful ideal became 
in the life of Morris a matter for everyday practice. His 
strenuousness in turning his knowledge, his taste, his 
technical skill, and his income to the manufacture of things 
weful and beautiful; his reply to those who boasted of the 
application of science to industry, by seeking to demonstrate 
that the way of happiness lay in the application of art to 
industry; his relations with his friends; his impetuosity ; 
his boisterousness—all these things, which made him so 
great a personal force among his contemporaries, which had 
their effects even upon manufacturers, have left results 
quite apart from his writings. Many people who have never 
tad a line of Morris are every day reproducing his opinions 
*cond-hand. Much of the conventional, but serviceable, 
good taste for decorative and artistic objects; much of the 
fashionable dislike for what is utilitarian in the baser sense 
of the term; much of that admirable, if undigested, public 
opinion which checks the most shameful Philistinism— 
tiese and similar evidences exist to bear testimony to his 
influence, 

And the few pages which Mr. Drinkwater has devoted 
to the Socialism of William Morris are not adequate to the 
‘ubject. For, though Morris was never an economist, his 
Socialism was not a mere accident of his later years ; it was 
4 perfectly natural outcome of his poetic and artistic life. 
He was a Socialist because he was temperamentally at war 
with the commercialism of the nineteenth century. He was 
lecessarily opposed to every idea underlying the modern 
industrial system, not only because of its wasteful compe- 
ition and its multiplication of unnecessary requirements, 
but because it divorced the laborer from the product of his 





labor—because it made him part of a machine, instead of 
an artificer producing a complete work; because it took 
away from him the pride of workmanship, and substituted 
a monetary reward for the reward of work lovingly accom- 
plished. In all early civilisations, indeed until the modern 
days of the division of labor, the workman necessarily sees 
the product of his work; he is necessarily a craftsman, 
and, in that sense, an artist. The creative joy which goes 
with all craftsmanship was what Morris passionately 
desired ; it was this which he sought in his labors at the 
Red House and at Kelmscott; it was the same feeling which 
led him to Northern literature and medieval literature, and 
this which made him take up the cause of a socialism op- 
posed to the mechanical competitive system of to-day. 

Now, Mr. Drinkwater has scarcely entered into these 
personal and all-important issues in Morris’s life. He has 
treated his literature too much as if it were something 
divorced from that fiery and very human personality. He 
has analysed “Sir Peter Harpdon’s End,”’ a poetic play 
which, with all deference to Mr. Drinkwater, is not a very 
good play. The author gives the impression that Morris 
sat down to consider just what was the “ exact value of action 
in drama,” and decided in favor of action through the 
medium of which he was to “show the development of 
character and the progress of idea.” Morris, of course, was 
naturally disposed to describe or to present action; the 
characters in this play are no more than conventionalised 
types ; and we are not disposed to agree that Morris antici- 
pated the fads of “intellectual drama,” or that it is suit- 
able to apply the jargon of it to his essentially direct and 
unlabored work. 

In considering the narrative poems, the author dwells 
upon the simplicity of Morris, his strength, his reserve, his 
skill in planning and constructing. He says, justly, that 
though “ Morris has fewer single lines which are memorable 
if detached from their context than any other poet at all 
comparable to him in achievement, it is equally true to say 
that he stands alone in the creation of a great body of work 
that moves consistently and surely on the plane of poetry 
from first to last with scarcely a single lapse.” Mr. Drink- 
water’s book, with all its defects, is certainly superior to 
the contribution which Mr. Alfred Noyes made to the 
“English Men of Letters.’”’ In that work, Mr. Noyes alluded 
again and again to the “ tapestry-like ”’ quality of Morris’s 
poems, and, in similar vein, Mr. Drinkwater alludes to his 
habit of “visualising” scenes, and of giving excess of 
decorative color. But Morris’s poems are surely not more 
like tapestries, not more decorated, than are D. G. 
Rossetti’s ; and in the “ Life and Death of Jason” or “ The 
Earthly Paradise,’’ not more so than the “ Odyssey” or the 
“Tliad.” In those poems it is his strength, not his weak- 
ness, that has the faculty of visualising his scenes; just 
this faculty makes Homer also resplendent in a realism 
which never shatters the romance. Much of Morris’s power 
springs from the fact that he is in love with the things and 
the scenes he describes, and he lingers upon the details of 
them, just as Homer lingered, because they enchant his 
memory and enter into his imaginative vision. If we can 
read through these longer poems with delight, and feel that 
even the lesser incidents are described in the true language 
of poetry, this is because the lesser things were never 
monotonous to the poet himself. In his narrative and in his 
sentiment he is far nearer to Homer than to Chaucer, with 
whom he is too often compared. 

“Then swiftly did they leave the dreadful place, 

Turning no look behind, and reached the street, 

That with familiar look and kind did greet 

Those wanderers, mazed with marvels and with fear. 
And so, unchallenged, did they draw anear 

The long white quays, and at the street’s end now 
Beheld the ships’ masts standing row by row, 

Stark black against the stars: then cautiously 
Peered Jason forth, ere they took heart to try 

The open starlit place; but nought he saw, 
Except the night-wind twitching the loose straw 
From half-unloaded keels, and nought he heard, 
But the strange twittering of a caged green bird 
Within an Indian ship. and from the hill 

A distant baying; yea, all was so still, 

Somewhat they doubted, natheless forth they passed, 
And Argo’s painted sides they reached at last.” 

That is far nearer to the Homeric manner than to 
Chaucer’s. 
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THE THEORIST OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


“The Abbe Sieyes.” By J. H. CLAPHAM. 


8s. 6d. net.) 

Ir—as was certainly the case—ideas made the French 
Revolution, it is curious that none of their exponents long 
held a prominent place in that great movement. Cynics will 
see in this fact a proof of the unfitness of thinkers for 
political life; but all such generalisations are fallacious. 
In truth, the Revolution ran a course which set all fore- 
casts at defiance. Time after time, men by no means lack- 
ing in foresight were baffled. Their plans were swept aside 
by the incalculable moods of the National Assemblies or 
the passions of the mob ; and hence, grand as were the ideas 
which impelled that movement at the outset, it zigzagged 
to and fro in a manner which involved the cause in ruin 
and its would-be guides in despair. Certainly, they were 
unequal to their task. A more striking collection of misfits 
cannot be conceived than the leaders of the National 
Assemblies ; while the incompetence of the King, Queen, 
Princes, and their Ministers was notorious. Mirabeau and 
Danton were perhaps the only men who possessed a sufficient 
fund of political knowledge, experience in the handling of 
men, and force of character, to dominate situations of 
appalling difficulty. 
Madame Roland confessed to a feeling of dismay at per- 
ceiving the mediocrity of the popular leaders ; and it may be 
that her criticism was in part inspired by insight into the 
character of Sieyés. 

His contemporaries deemed him an enigma, mainly, it 
would seem, because he remained silent while all around 
sought every opportunity for speaking. In such circum- 
stances, it was not difficult to gain a reputation for wisdom ; 
and for some years he figured as the oracle of democracy. 
His remarks—terse and _ sententious—were generally 
weighted with some thought worth utterance, as Talleyrand 
remarked ; and this peculiarity gained him a reputation 
which naturally outlasted that of persistent talkers. Further, 
Sieyés thought, as he wrote, in aphorisms and axioms, a 
style which has its charms for a logic-loving people. The 
prodigious popularity of the “ Social Contract” of Rousseau, 
as well as of his novels, illustrated the attractive power of 
sheer dogmatism, no less than of flowing sentiment. Sieyés 
owed his unique influence in 1789 to the composition of the 
greatest political pamphlet since the time of Rousseau ; and 
the style of the two writers has much in common. “ Man 
is born free: yet everywhere he is in chains,” is the opening 
of Rousseau’s masterpiece. Sieyés starts by propounding 
the incisive questions: “ What is the Third Estate? Every- 
thing. What has it been hitherto in our political system ? 
Nothing. What does it ask? To become something.”’ That 
effective gambit carried Sieyés far into the Parliamentary 
game. Nothing in his career became him like the opening. 

Mr. Clapham has given us the first adequate study of 
this singular career. He has done well to style his narra- 
tive an essay, for a complete biography of Sieyés is scarcely 
possible ; and it would be tedious if it were possible. The 
reader of Mr. Clapham’s scholarly introduction must soon 
perceive that he is dealing with a thinker marked by acute- 
ness rather than originality ; a politician lacking both in 
sympathy and initiative ; a man devoid of vitality and grit. 
Mr. Clapham thus describes him :— 


“ At forty Sieyés was a lean man of middle height, whose 
leanness made him seem taller than he was; anything but 
robust, yet with the toughness of fibre often found in those who 
suffer from chronic disease. As a child he had been reckoned 
delicate, and he remained liable to complaints of throat and 
lungs. So his voice was not powerful in tone, nor ever able to 
stand the wear of much public speaking. The face was oval, 
the complexion pale—the yellow pallor of the South. A profile 
acute rather than masterful—the features tolerably regular 
and well-formed, nose sharp and slightly aquiline, jaw suffi- 
cient, but not conspicuous, forehead high and somewhat narrow, 
curving backwards from the brows—not that ‘ forehead like 
a tower,’ which is seen on so few Revolutionary leaders, but 
Danton. His eyes were large, dark, quick, and expressive, 
but weak; his hair of a light brown, but in middle life not 
very plentiful, even after the abandonment of the onsure. 
There is much of the scholar in all this, and there is one profile 
portrait that faintly suggests Erasmus.” 





The most interesting chapter of the volume is that which 
deals with the formation of the opinions of Sieyés. Here 


(P.S. King & Son. 
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In the early days of the Revolution — 
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Mr. Clapham shows a grasp of the political thought of the 
years preceding the Revolution ; and he lucidly explains the 
influence exerted on Sieyés by Condillac and Mably, to whom 
he owed far more than to Rousseau. His debt to Harrington 
and Locke was also considerable, as Mr. Clapham shows: 
and the curious detail, that Sieyés’s first draft for the ae 
Departmental System of France suggested the division int 
fifty equal parts, proves that he wished to follow Harrington 
closely ; for in ‘“‘Oceana’’ the English thinker advised the 
division of England and Wales “with as much equality a 
may stand with convenience into fifty shires.” Sieyds was 
not so far committed to geometrical accuracy as to insist on 
division everywhere into squares ; but it is singular (and this 
Mr. Clapham omits) that his first proposal to the National 
Assembly prescribed the appellation of the Departments of 
France solely by number, doubtless with the aim of obliterat- 
ing local sentiment. The obligations of Sieyés to previous 
thinkers form too wide and complex a topic to be treated 
here; but we may notice that he differed sharply from 
Rousseau in ascribing vital importance to the system of 
representation which the Swiss thinker had decried. With 
true insight Sieyés perceived that the plan of government 
directly by the people, as sketched in the “ Social Contract,” 
was wholly unsuited to anything more than a small canton; 
and in this respect, as Mr. Clapham shows, Sieyés has 
influenced the course of political development far more than 
Rousseau. 

This volume does not add much to our knowledge of 
Sieyés during the early part of the Revolution, but all that 
can be gleaned is here brought together. More informing 
are some of the later chapters, dealing with the foreign 
policy of Sieyés. Here, as at all points, he was ready with 
a system. It rested on the fundamental notions that France 
must have the Rhine boundary, and, for her further security, 
must move Austria and Prussia further to the East, retain- 
ing on the right bank of the river only weak States which 
she could easily control. Such was his plan of a general 
pacification, based on the unquestioned supremacy of France, 
which, as experience might have shown, never made for 
peace. Part of this design was realised in the Treaties of 
Bale with Prussia and Spain in 1795; and during his mission 
to Berlin in 1798-9 he sought to secure still more by pro- 
jecting changes which should lead to the shifting of the centre 
of gravity of Prussia to the north-east. Nothing, or next to 
nothing, came of all this scheming; but it has its interest 
as showing the forward trend of French policy during 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition. Even if he had not re- 
turned, France would have sought to dominate Central 
Europe. 

The part played by Sieyés at the coup d’ état of Brumaire 
(November, 1799) is too well known to call for comment. 
Recently, he had done much to repress the extreme Jacobins 
(perhaps more than Mr. Clapham here admits); and he 
naturally expected to be the final constitution builder of 
the Revolution. Ten years of political life had endowed him 
with experience, if not wisdom; and his services at the 
crisis of the coup d’état, when he showed far more presence 
of mind than Bonaparte, called for signal recompense. 
As is well known, the general turned his political edifice 
right round and ousted the architect with an adequate 
retiring pension. The events which were to have raised 
him to power thrust him into obscurity. What would have 
happened if Bonaparte had not returned from Egypt and 
if Sieyés’s fantastic scheme of a Great Elector, with two 
subordinate Consuls, had come into being, Mr. Clapham 
wisely refrains from conjecturing. His work confirms the 
impression that Sieyés, despite his cleverness and persistent 
energy, would always have proved unequal to the task of 
governing France. But, as in the case of Lafayette (his 
counterpart in the sphere of action), he maintained through- 
out a long and trying career a dignified consistency which 
almost suffices to rescue him from the charge of mediocrity. 





GERMANY’S NEXT WAR. 


“Deutschland und der nachste Krieg.” Von Frigprict 
voN BERNHARDI, General der Kavallerie. (Stuttgart und 
Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 6 M.) 

Germany has, in recent years, had rather a surfeit of mili- 

tary and quasi-military books dealing with the warfare of 

the future. Every ambitious young officer who seeks ad- 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. Autumn 1912. 


THE BIC FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, Author 
of “ Alise of Astra.”” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 
‘a truly de lightful story of adventure, a bouk to read breai 
ssly, to finish at a sitting, and then to go over again for it 
rreellent character-drawing.’’—Worid. 
= 4 splendid, virile romance, 
excitement.” '"—Dundee Advertiser. 


WER SERENE HICHNESS. By 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Yhis striking novel 
eory.’—Daily News. 
a The characters are powerfully drawn, and the differences « 
— and Western life and beliefs clearly delineated.”—E£dinburgh 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. By Ricuarp 
MarsH. With four illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 
“Mr. Richard Marsh is to be heartily congratulated upon th 

freshness and originality of his conception.”—Dundee Adverticer 

~ «An exciting and sensational book, full of melodramatic effects 

Edinburgh News s : 

THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. 8S. Grsson, Author of 
“The Heart of Desire.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready 
“It has seldom been our fortune to read so faithful a study ot 

jove and sacrifice “The Oakum Pickers” stands out 

govels as @ giant among pigmies.”’ Dundee Advertiser 
“A singularly sincere and natural story Time 


HAUNTING SHADOWS: Or The House of Terror. By 


M. F. Hutcutinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 
An English girl, brought up under harsh surroundings, considers 


throbbing with incident and 
LAURENCE 
| Re ea dy 


exciting and orig 


PHILIP 


an excellently 


among social 


that opportunity suddenly opens the doors of Lii But these doors 
swing back to the accompaniment of sinister and terrible things 
The very threshold of the new life is a place of terror. A _ harsh 
and inexorable fate forces her feet along a dificult way where it 


gems as if none of the joys of existence can lighten the darkness 
A WILDERNESS WOOINGC. By W. Vicror Cook, 


Author of ‘‘ Anton of the Alps.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

4 thrilling story of the early #rrench-Canadian pioneers, and the 
romantic adventures of a young heir to an English earldom. The love 
interest is strong, and attractively handled 


NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Acnus. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Ready 
Dr. Anthony Belton called Nance “the bravest girl in Man 

chester,” and he was a good judge. She assumed maternal cares at 


an early age, and she lived for her children 
residence in the South of England. 


AKINCDOM DIVIDED. By Davin Listz, Author of 


‘A Painter of Souls.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 
his new novel may be described :s actively controversial 
deals largely with poignant cha pters in the life of a young clergyman 
and in its pages we find an amazing array of startling facts connected 
with the march of Ritualism and the future of England 


Later, she took up her 


IT HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. By Tuomas EpcELow, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 
A vivid record of Eastern travel and adventure by a new author 
The story opens on a German liner off the Kasi African coast, and 
leads us via Port Said to Smyrna. There, and in the interior of 


Turkey-in-Asia, are laid the 
REMITTANCE BILLY. 
8vo, 6s. 
In this book Mr. 


scenes of Ti Paynter’s adventures 
By Asutron Hixirers. Crown 
[Ready 


Ashton Hilliers, egain finding his material in 








the world we live in, tells of the quite excusable muddling of a 
straight, but rather stupid young gentleman, who ignorance of 
“business” is too severely punished by ‘ business-like relations 


There is a nice girl in it, and a militant 
A WOMAN IN THE LIMELICHT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A Woman in the Limelight” a typical actress 
of the Musical Comedy Stage, treating of her career and her love 
lairs with a realism that is convincing, but free of offence 
BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of 

“Clayhanger.”” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s {August 15 
This is a reprint of one of Mr. Bennett's most delightiul stories 


It has been out of print for some time 
By the Author of 


THE STREET CALLED STRAICHT. 
“The Wild Olive.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 15 
interesting novels ‘* The 


suffragette 
By Cares GLEIG, 


[August 15 
presents candidly 


The anonymous author of those very 
Inner Shrine” and ‘The Wild Olive”’’ has in the new book dealt 
with a financial man’s case of conscienc« The story is laid for 
the most part in Boston 


THE ANCLO-INDIANS. By A tice Perrin, Author of 


“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 22 
The background of this novel is the contrast between official life 
in India and a pensioned existence in England The theme of the 
tory is the affection that the heroine feels towards 4 
THE QUEST OF THE COLDEN ROSE. By Joun 

OxenHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 22 

By “ The Golden Rose ’”’ the author means the Spirit of Romance 
Love—and all that pertains thereto. The story tells how three very 
typical Englishmen—surgeon, artist, barrister—encounter it in odd 
fashion while tramping the High Alps, and follow it up each in his 
own peculiar way to his destined end. 

OLIVIA MARY. By E. Marta ALBanest, 
‘The Glad Heart.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this new novel Madame Albanesi strikes new ground. Although 
full of able and sympathetic characterisation and that elusi charm 
which belongs to all her books, this story is unlike any that 
has yet written. 

SALLY. By Dororuea Conyers, Author of “Two Im- 
posters and Tinker.”’ Crown 8va, 6s. [August 29 
P A-hunting novel of Irish life. The scene is laid in the wilds of 
oMhemara, where a man suffering from melancholia starts hunting 
er the mountains and the bogs. A seaside lodge close to him is 
taken by some strangers, and the plot of the. book then turns cn 
the lonely man, being charmed from his loneliness by Sally 
Stannard. . ; 
LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Srvewick, Author of “The 
Severins.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29 
he story of two girls united by kinship and affection, but 
vided by character and te mperament. Lamorna, the elder one, 
ae to look on while her cousin makes a tragedy of her life and 
‘uccessively becomes the victim of a roué and a mischief-monger 
jainorna’'s own fate is at one time so enmeshed with her cousin's 
“iat she requires all her sense and strength to escape from the 
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toils set by a man who would override al 
o win her. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 
of * The Young Idea.” 


seruple and all honour 


By Frank Swinnerton, Author 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [| August 29 

‘The Happy Family” is a realistic comedy of life in London 
suburbs. The scenes are laid principally in Kertish Town, with 
excursions to Hampstead, Highgate, and Guspel Oak; while unusual 
pictures of the pubiishing trade + a setting to the highly 
important office-life of the chief male characters 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. .and A. M. WIuiam- 
SON. Crown 8vo, 6s. {September 5 
The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. ‘he 

drama shows us 4 girl in search of ucr mother, who has her own 

reasons for not wishing to be found by a pretty grown-up daughter 

A man in search of some lost illusions is also here, and the girl 

helps him to discover that they are not illusions but splendid 

truths. Other seekers are a woman in search of love, and her 
brother in search of materiais for a novel 


HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arnon, 

* The Fiddler.’”’” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The interest of this story centres in the will of Prolessot 
Clifford, in which a large sum of money is tefc to the scientist who 
hall within a specified time finish the testator’s life . research. 
cuiling its completion the money is to revert to his stepdaughter 
Humphrey Wyatt undertakes the task, incidentally falling in love 
with the stepdaughter, of whose relationship to the Professor he is 
unaware 


DEVOTED SPARKES. 


Author of 


[Septem ber 5 


By W. Perr Rivce, Author of 
“Thanks to Sanderson.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London life, 

concerns a girl sent out to service by her stepmother Her adven 

tures in her situations, her acquaintances, and the person to whom 
ste is devoted, are described in Mr. Pett Ridge’s brightest manner 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Batmey, Author of 
‘Storm and Treasure.” {September 5 
In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey tells a story of modern London 
The scenes are laid in poor middle-class life, in the worlds of jour 


nalism and theoretical revoiutiouaries and 


DARNELEY PLACE. 


business 


By Ricuarv Bacort, Author of 
‘Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12 
The scene of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel is laid partly in 
Lugiand and partly in Italy The story turns upon the double Lite 
ica by a wealthy English iandowner in consequence of the abduction 
in his more youthfui days of the daughter of an old Ivulian hous: 


ae 

LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By E. V. 

Lucas. Crown Svo, 6s. [September 12 

This will make Mr. Lucas’s fourth novel, or “ Entertainment 
as he prefers to call his stories; and readers of the preceding three 
may find some old acquaintunces. The scene is again iaid principally 
in London, and again an odd company of types converse and have 
urbane adventures. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. 
“The Day’s Play.” 
Among cur younger humorists none has so 

Way to the hearts of readers as ‘“*A. A. M vl Punch, whose 

special gift aud privilege it is to touch Wednesdays with irresponsi 

bility and fun. He has now brought together a further ecllection 
of his contributions to “ Punch 


CHARLES THE CREAT. 


By A. A. Mitne, Author of 


[September 12 
quiesly tound hi 


By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, 
Author of ** The Sheltered Woman,” &c. [September 12 
“Charies the Great” {s a very lignt comedy, and wt therefore 

counts aS a new departure tor Mrs. HM. H. Penrose Tie 

packed from cover to cover with mirti 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By A trrep O.tivant, Author of 


*OQwd Bob.” [Septe mber 19 

In the pages of this book the reader follows the courageous spirit 
of a working-man down the alley of life We hear his laughter; 
share his joys; and watch the heroic struggle of his soul against 
the circumstance that is oppressing him 


MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Be.toc 
of **‘ The Uttermost Farthing.” iSentember 19 
In her new novel Mrs. Beiloc Lownds returns to lhe manner 
of “ Barbara Rebell.”” lit is an ample, spacious taie cf Erglish 
country-house life, laid in a quiet Sussex village. The writer shows 
all her old power of presenting the passion of love in each of its 


Protean phases. 
THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. 
A novel desc ribing the lite of an attractive end still young woman 


Author of ** Lady Fanny.” 
whose circumstances are those of so many others of her type in 
England, for she has no acquaintances but women, is approaching 
“the youth of middle age’ without yet knowing love or any vital 
interest. Then, quite unexpectedly, adventure, and, subsequently, 
love coming to her, she lives for the first time. 
A KNICHT OF SPAIN. By Marsorte Bowen, Author 

of “ I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19 
: This story is laid in the stormy and sombre last half of the 
sixteenth century, and deals with the fortunes of the Royal House 
of Spain, the most powerful, cruel, and tragic dynasty of modern 
Europe. The hero is Charles V.'s son, the gay, beautiful, and heroic 
Don Juan of Austria. The story embraces the greater part of this 
Prince’s short life, which was one glowing romance of love 


THE ACE OF HEARTS. By C. 
[September 26 


An English Member of Parliament spending a holiday in the 
Portuguese Island of Madeira in January, 1912, becomes unwittingly 
privy to a plot against the Republican Government. The conspirators, 
fearful that he will betray their secrets, make him prisoner; but he 
escapes to experience a series of adventures. Through the tangled 
web of plot and counterplot runs the thread of a love-story. 
LYNETTE. By Joun Overton. [October 3 

Although “ Lynette,"’ by a new writer, docs not claim to be an 
historical novel, it is based on facts connected with the struggle 
between the Cavaliers and Roundheads, and is a wholesome story 
of love and adventure, of hard fighting and high ideals, 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By Gernart HavuprMann. 


[October 
A translation of Hauptmann’s most wonderful novel—a work that 
attempts to place the living human Christ before sophisticated 
twentieth-century eyes. Whatever other effect it may have, the book 
cannot fail to cause discussion. 


Strand, 


book | 
i-provoking material 
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vancement has to make up for the disadvantages of an era 
of peace by imagining war ; by exercising his strategic talents 
in devising a campaign. These essays play a part in the 
soldier’s life similar to that of the thesis in the university 
graduate’s ; if they find their way into print at all, it is 
usually in some military ‘‘ Fachblatt ’’ or specialist organ ; 
but occasionally the authors yield to the temptation of a 
wider publicity, and the result is the kind of book we have 
in view. The present volume does not, however, in spite of 
its title, belong to this class; General von Bernhardi is one 
of the first military authorities in Germany, especially on 
the subject of cavalry. He won his spurs as a young officer in 
the Franco-German War, and he has been an _ observant 
witness of the whole evolution of the modern German state. 
Moreover, he possesses what, to the foreign reader, is of par- 
ticular advantage, the art of lucid and attractive writing, 
such as is rarely to be found in German military authors. 

General von Bernhardi’s book falls naturally into two 
parts—one in which he speaks as a soldier, the other as a 
politician. In the purely military chapters, he gives us 
what is to some extent a popular résumé of opinions set forth 
in his larger work, ‘‘ Von heutigen Krieg,’’ which was only 
completed a month or two ago. These chapters include a 
clearly-reasoned statement of Germany’s position as a mili- 
tary power, her offensive and defensive resources, a comparison 
of these resources with those of her neighbors, a discussion 
of the most advantageous tactics to be employed against 
France or Russia*by land, against Britain by sea. They bear 
evidence to the alertness of the military leaders in Germany 
in taking advantage of and adapting to German requirements 
the new conditions created, for instance, by our experiences 
in South Africa, or by those of the Russo-Japanese war. It 
is not asserted that the “next’’ war is necessarily to be 
with us, and, in any case, not with us alone, although 
General von Bernhardi shares the common belief of German 
military men, that a reckoning has, sooner or later, to be 
come to with England; but he differs from many of these 
in insisting that it is not for Germany to conjure up such a 
war. All that he has to say as a soldier is marked by a 
moderation and absence of military chauvinism which might 
well be a lesson to military writers in lands where chau- 
vinism is supposed to be less virulent than it is in Germany. 

But, unfortunately, General von Bernhardi has also felt 
called upon to enter the arena as a politician. Reading 
between the lines of his book, we are inclined to think that 
this is attributable to the stress of recent events, to the 
Moroccan crisis, the Turco-Italian campaign, and the con- 
sequent weakening of the Triple Alliance, as well as by the 
war-scare of last summer, which ha; to be laid at our door. 
Thus, on to a well-balanced treatise on the German military 
situation has been tacked a political polemic directed 
against the Bethmann-Hollweg régime. This is a pity, for 
the book’s sake ; but it only justifies the wisdom—a wisdom 
which Germany is still a long way from admitting—of 
keeping the military executive of a nation distinct from its 
statecraft. 

General von Bernhardi begins with abstractions, with 
the metaphysics of war; he regards as irrefutable the doc- 
trine of the inevitableness of war, and he is loud in praise 
of its beneficial effects. He sees history through the 
spectacles of Treitschke, and quotes, with a disregard of the 
context that might make the great cosmopolitan of Weimar 
turn in his grave, lines from ‘‘ Faust’’ which were never 
intended to bear the belligerent interpretation here put upon 
them. The nation, he tells us, which does not from time 
to time indulge in bloodshed, must prepare for extinction in 
the struggle for existence. The present efforts at establish- 
ing peace, the creation of The Hague tribunal, are “ threaten- 
ing to poison the soul of the German people.’’ ‘‘ War is, 
in the first place, a biological necessity, a regulator in the 
life of humanity, which cannot be dispensed with ”’ ; and the 
‘“‘ preservation of peace never can or may be the aim of 


politics.” To support this reasoning, facts are arrayed 
in plenty. Amongst them we note the curious one, that 
President Kruger, ‘‘ the great, far-seeing statesman of 


South Africa,’’ plunged his people into a conflict he knew 
would be hopeless, because he ‘‘ realised the inestimable 
moral value of war.’’ 

These are views which it is well to have clearly and 
unambiguously stated, views which the modern politician 
has to reckon with; but, after all, they belong to a plane 
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of pure theory and abstraction. When, however, Genera] 
von Bernhardi descends to discuss the actual political situa. 
tion and the concrete problems which Germany has to face 
he becomes the mere mouthpiece of a party. But even here 
we cannot complain that the German rivalry with England 
is a sorer point with him than the cld enmity of France, 
The General grows bitter, for instance, over Germany’s 
colonial failures, but what kindles his envy and resentment 
is not our Empire, but France’s advance as a colonial Power 
since 1871. In the discussion of this question, we meet 
again with those obsessions on the subject of colonial power, 
and the relations of a mother-country to her colonies, into 


which German writers almost invariably fall. The nature . 


of the ties which bind our colonies to us is hardly grasped 
at all; a conflict between ourselves and the United States js 
regarded as quite as likely an eventuality as one between us 
and Germany. But that the Anglo-Saxon kinship thtough- 
out the world has nothing to do with force of arms, the 
German militarist cannot understand, pardonably, perhaps, 
when one remembers how lamentably little of such kinship 
there has been in the historical evolution of the peoples who 
speak thie German tongue. We wonder if it ever crosses 
the minds of such writers how strangely incongruous they 
and their doctrines would appear, were they suddenly trans- 
ported to the colonies about which they so glibly theorise, 


.colonies which are going to rack and ruin for the want of 


the beneficent tonic of war! They complain that the rest 
of Europe, and ourselves in particular, are conspiring 
against them, denying Germany her place in the sun; but 
they never think that such antagonism to the creation of a 
Germany beyond the seas, where it exists, may possibly be 
due to a fear that a colonial Germany might not be free to 
work out its own destiny, untrammelled by European 
militarism, but might be at the mercy of just such men as 
share the views here expressed. Like most German military 
writers, General von Bernhardi confuses military expan- 
sion with commercial expansion ; and it is one of his chief 
impeachments of his own people that the new generation 
of Germans, especially those “ staatsfeindliche Elemente,” 
who naturally come in for a special share of obloquy, regard 
commercial expansion and colonisation as not at all 
dependent cn the brandishing of the sabre. 

These political chapters, which, after all, do not con- 
tain anything that has not been said again and again 
by similar writers, invalidate the better part of General 
von Bernhardi’s book, his able and authoritative discussion 
of the military situation; but they are, nevertheless, worth 
careful study, even if only regarded in the light of a political 
pamphlet. In our theorising on the possibilities of a stable 
Anglo-German understanding, we do not always reckon 
sufficiently with the peculiar psychology of German mili- 
tarism, because it is something to which we have no exact 
parallel. Lord Esher denounced General von Bernhardi’s 
point of view in the “Times” as “utterly at discord 
with the fervent beliefs and hopes of civilised man- 
kind.’’ This may be true of the introductory chapters on 
the right and duty of making war, but the fact remains that 
these ideas are set forth here seriously and dispassionately, 
and express a view shared by the entire military hegemony 
of Germany. No one, not even General von Bernhardi him- 
self, would assert that the German people as a whole, or 
even in a majority, are’ in agreement with him—the 
“ staatsfeindliche Elemente ” take care of that; but in the 
incompatibility of view between ourselves and this faction 
lies the chief—but, we trust, not insurmountable—difficulty 
in the future relations of the two peoples. 





METAPHOR AND DOGMA. 


“The Atonement and Modern Thought.” By F. bes 
MONTGOMERY Hitcucock, B.D. (Wells Gardner. 78. 0¢- 
net.) 


Tue author of these Donnellan Lectures, preached before 
the University of Dublin, has consulted an exceptional 
number of authorities, as is evident from his bibliography, 
which includes theologians of such various types 4% 

Athanasius and the Rev. R. J. Campbell; and has made 
a free use of their writings, as appears from the many 
works, ancient and modern, which are quoted ‘8 his 
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PERCEVAL GIBBON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
MISS GREGORY. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Harding.” Crown 8vo, 68. 


“For myself, I never want to read a more finished, steady, 
deliciously exciting set of adventures.’’—Punch, 


THE CHARTERHOUSE 
OF LONDON. 


Monastery, Palace, and Sutton’s Founda- 
tion. By W. F TAYLOR. With about 32 Reproduc- 
tions of Unique Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Taylor has done his work well; and in tracing the 
changes in the establishment of Charterhouse, he has described 
also the modifications the buildings have undergone.’’—Scoteman, 


FAMOUS HOUSES AND 
LITERARY SHRINES OF 
LONDON. 


ty A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. Illustrated with 74 Draw- 
inus hy FRELERICK ADCOCK. Square Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
> 
LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. 

By THOMAS HOLMES, Secretary of the Howard 

Association. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“This is a book to make people think.’’—Standard. 
By E. H. D. SEWELL With Illustrations, 5s. net 
This vol. will be issued after the finish of the last Test 
Match, and will contain a full account of the struggles 


between the Australians, South Africans, and the Home 
Teams for the premier position. 





SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 
3y THOMAS FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


On Show at Earl’s Court Exhibition. 
THREE 
ALLEGORICAL PLAYS. 


By W. A. B. Medium 8vo, Ss. net. 


Che Mediaeval Cown Series. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


JERUSALEM. 


By Col. Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A. 
4s. 6d. net. 


“It would be difficult to name a more competent writer for 
the subject. . . . He has evidently spent much time on the 
ground, making himself familiar with every part of the city in 
& way that neither the desk historian nor the mere tourist can 
approach.”"—Atheneum. 


CANTERBURY. 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 48. 6d. net. 


SANTIAGO. 


By C.G. GALLICHAN. 4s. Gd. net. 
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GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


THE RED HAND OF 
ULSTER. 


Times.—“ Beneath the surface of this delightfully dexterous 
extravaganza lurks a satire not less trenchant for its quietness 
One can enjoy the wit and observation, the endless play 
raillery, in a lively topsy-turvy book.” 

Punch.—* A story in which the author’s peculiar gifts of light- 
hearted fun and half-serious satire have never once deserted him.” 

*reeman’s Journal,—*‘ A magnificent skit, indeed, which should 
go far and make the whole Three Kingdoms laugh.” 

Pall Mall Gazette—‘‘The whole story moves along with a 
natural and infectious gaiety.” 


Blinds Down. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
[2nd Impression 
Globe.—‘‘ Mr. Vachell tells his story with admirable art. He 
makes his characters very real people. ‘ Blinds Down’ is cer- 
tain to add to its author's popularity and reputation.” 


Kingfisher Blue. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


of 


[2nd Impression 

Daily Mail.—“‘Its charm, like the charm of Botticelli’s 

pictures, is undeniable. Mr. Sutcliffe has given us a lyric of 

singular beauty, into which he has woven the old ideals of 
service, duty, discipline, and knightly faith.’’ 





NOW READY. 


In 1 Volume. 


12s. 6d. net, 
With Coloured and other Illustrations, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE GROUSE IN 
HEALTH AND IN 
DISEASE. 


Edited by A. 8. LESLIE and A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. 
(Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge). With an Intro- 
duction by Lord LOVAT. 


The Times’ opinion of the Original Edition: ‘“‘ The Commission 
probably represents the most exhaustive and successful inouiry 
which has ever been devoted to the ailments of any but the 
human animal.” 

Atheneum.—“‘ No owner or tenant of Grouse moers should be 
without this admirable report, while it should take its place in 
the library as a book of reference.” 


Royal 8vo. 








Small Demy 8vo. With 14 Half-Tone Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net 


Plays and Players in 
Modern Italy. 


By ADDISON McLEOD. 


Daily Telegraph—‘ Mr. Addison McLeod's agreeable book 
grows upon the reader in interest and significance the further 
the study proceeds. The author is genuinely interested in his 
subject, and ends by making us as interested as himself.” 





With 6 Coloured and 48 pages of Black-and-White Illustrations 
anda Map. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


Pygmies and Papuans: 


The Stone Age To-day in Dutch 
New Guinea. 


By A. F. R. WOLLASTON, Author of “ From Ruwenzori to 
the Congo.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ It seems almost incredible that there exists 
to-day a people so primitive, so untouched by hundreds of years 
of civilisation. The volume is one of great interest alike to the 
student of ethnology and the general reader—an interest that is 
enhanced by a collection of remarkable photographs.” 
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addresses. If it cannot be said that he has thrown any 
new light on the mysterious subject with which they deal, 
this is due, we may believe, to its essential obscurity ; 
and he has, at least, repudiated the once popular mis- 
conceptions which have done so much to give the doctrine 
which underlies them a bad name. 


“The mediation of our Lord is not an escape from punish- 
ment, but the consecration of an old life and the inspiration of 
a new. 

“Such propitiation was not ean absolution from duty, but 
from sin. God’s love was not restored to us merely, for it had 
never been lost. 

“Reconciliation is more than forgiveness: it is 
forgiveness consummated in harmony. Forgiveness implies a 
restoration of broken relations; but reconciliation involves the 
reorganisation not only of the individual, but of the com- 
munity of the world.” 


rather 


It is curious to remark that such positions, now the 
commonplaces of theology, would have been thought sceptical 
a generation ago. How much the Church influences the 
world! we hear it said. But how much the world—the 
general judgment and conscience of the community—in- 
fluences the Church! 

It is probable that Jowett’s essay “On Atonement and 
Satisfaction ’’ will long remain, for English readers, the 
standard work on these Its critical temper 
chill the devout; though, as is common with the 
writer, there isin it a reserve of emotion the more effectual 
because so restrained. But at the time at which it was 
written it was of the first importance to expose certain 
theories as to the work of Christ which were injurious to 
religion and repellent to the moral sense of mankind. The 
essay showed that ‘‘ these conceptions have no foundation 
in Scripture; that their growth can be traced in ecclesias- 
tical history ; 


: : 
aoctrines. 


may 


and that the only sacrifice, atonement, or 
satisfaction with which the Christian has to do is a moral 
and spiritual one; not the outpouring of blood upon the 
earth, but the living sacrifice ‘to do thy will, O God.’ ” 

That the Christian Church, reformed and unreformed, 
should have fallen on this point so far below the level of Old 
Testament prophecy would be inexplicable were it not for the 
moulding power exercised by rhetoric on theology. Meta- 
phor and figure of speech have been transformed into 
fixed notions, and these embodied in propositions till the 
bedrock lies deep below superimposed strata of artificial 
soil. Such procedure is foreign to the spirit of the New 
Testament—which little of formula—though the 
‘* mixed modes,’’ out of which it has risen, are found in it; 
occasionally in the survivals of Rabbinism in St. Paul, 
more systematically in the elaborate allegorism of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The taking over by Christian writers 
of the sacrificial language of the Old Law was a step big 
with consequence not only to later theology but to religion. 
No small part of the work of the theology of to-day is 
one of excavation, the removal of débris, and the recovery 
of the original level. On this level only can a lasting 
superstructure be built. 


makes 





THREE WOMEN NOVELISTS. 


“Tenterhooks.” By Mrs. LEVERSON. 
“Yonder.” By E. H. Youna. 
“Grit Lawless.” 


Mrs. Leverson’s talent is so gay in its fine mockery that 
it is little wonder her reputation has not attained to common 
popularity. Not only tragedy but wit is looked at askance 
by the unimaginative mind. In France, “Tenterhooks ”’ 
would secure at least ten appreciative readers for every one 
chez nous who is lucky enough to hear of the novel. To see 
and enjoy things and people as they are is a faculty by 
no means common, and Mrs. Leverson needs no precept to 
tell her to “suffer fools gladly.” Bruce Ottley, the hus- 
band of the enigmatic heroine, Edith, is the type and model 
of male fatuity, dense through his habitual self-satisfaction 
rather than through positive lack of brains. In his por- 
trait, Mrs. Leverson has caught, in a triumphant degree, 
that particular masculine “lack of touch,” which so often 
makes a man a fool in his relations with women and a 
grown-up schoolboy in the eyes of his wife. Bruce, who has 
no head, is overbearing, and is easily turned about by 
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flattery, is prone to lay down the law emphatically when. 
ever he has made a hopeless ass of himself. Edith, in her 
relations with Viney, her humble slave and the tactful 
friend of the family, and with Aylmer, her clever, devoted 
adorer, who is extremely hard hit by her cool, alluring 
charm, is like one of those enticing, shallow seas in which 
it is impossible to get out of one’s depth. Possesseq of 
“reposeful grace,” and the “rather insidious charm of 
somehow recalling the past while suggesting something un- 
discovered in the future,” Edith is always affectionate and 
complaisant to her husband, and confidentially frank with 
Viney. Yet one doubts whether there is anything more jp 
her feeling for her admirers—even for her own children— 
than appears on the charming surface. The study of the 
Ottley household, and of the atmosphere of a typically 
“nice ’’? London set (Bruce is in the Foreign Office) pre- 
serves just that blend of candor and reserve which is 
characteristically English. Foreigners would fail to 
understand the altruistic Viney, who asks nothing from 
Edith, but is even ready to marry Mavis Argles, the girl he 
“can’t stand,” merely to prevent Bruce making a fool of 
himself over her; and they would not readily match Edith’s 
particular shade of refined coquetry. Edith’s attitude to 


Aylmer, indeed, would be difficult to define had 
not Bruce, by bolting  incontinently with the 
designing Mavis, who plays upon his vanity, forced 
Edith into declaring that she will stick to her 


husband, despite his imbecility. This wifely fidelity is 
certainly admirable, though explicable perhaps on slightly 
lower grounds than Aylmer imagines. The title of the novel 
here comes to the aid of the curious exploret of the fine 
shades of Edith’s rectitude. She had intended to keep her 
admirer always stretched on the tenterhooks while she 
weaves him deliberately into the chaste pattern of her 
married life. So for months after she has written coolly to 
her imbecile husband that she will not take him at his 
word, but that she feels that she is doing what is right in 
telling him that he may come back to her when he has 
changed his mind about Miss Argles, Edith keeps the un- 
fortunate Aylmer hanging round her, while he prays that 
Bruce will never return. But Bruce does! And Aylmer, 
bitterly reproachful, then breaks away from his impeccable 
siren. 

Our sketch of Mrs. Leverson’s story, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, does gross injustice to her light and witty hand- 
ling. The minor characters, such as Lady Everard, the 
shallow society woman who patronises rising young artists, 
and has “a gift for ignorance and a genius for inaccuracy,” 
are hit off with a penetrating irony that is none the less 
deadly because it is free from malice. Even the irresponsible 
fool, Bruce, is done justice to in a manner irreproachably 
fair. The smiling author merely pays him out rope enough, 
and the blundering fool, in due course, hangs himself. Like 
most husbands in similar case, Bruce upbraids his wife 
because she does not “appreciate his friend,” the man who 
is pursuing her! Mrs. Leverson’s irony, in fact, transfixes 
this self-centred husband much as a cockchafer is impaled 
on a pin. In one respect only does she fall below the 
mark, and that is in Edith’s answers to Bruce, which are 
surely too colorlessly docile, even for the patient Griselda. 

In “Yonder” Miss E. H. Young has set forth, with 
rich, but somewhat excessive, detail, one of those satisfy- 
ing family narratives, which are to be prized rather for their 
admirable truth, feeling, and insight than for their artistic 
quality. Not that the author has not excellent descriptive 
powers, but that, like so many women of talent, she does 
not seize on and emphasise those particular characteristic 
shades in which the individuality of the picture lies. All 
that she has assimilated, and describes with an apparently 
unconscious instinct, is superior in point of art to those 
characters, Edward Webb, Alexander, and Janet, on whom 
she has lavished her interest and imagination. Their 
visualisation is vague, all the more that their inner life 1s 
idealistically heightened. It is the old story of the bias of 
ideas crippling artistic judgment. The two successes of the 


book, Nancy, the sweet invalid mother, too frail to grapple 
with the family’s difficulties, and Mrs. Morton, the ol 
lady whose creed is that a girl should have no ideas of her 
own until she is married, are merely minor figures. But 
in the few words that deal with them, their whole nature 
unerringly 
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WACMILLAW’S NEW BOOKS 


Vol. VII. With a separate volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, With Maps and 
Plans. Vol, VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume 
of Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies 
from 1807 until 1815 and carries the Peninsular War to the 
end of the year 1810, 


The Times.—‘‘ The story is well told from first to last, the 
interest of the narrative is sustained, and Mr. Fortescue 


nowhere falls below the high standard of accurate narration 
and sagacious criticism which his previous volumes have led 
us to expect - & great work for which Mr. Fortescue 
deserves unstinted praise.” 


Prospectus post free on application. 
MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS, NEW VOL. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F* 
RIMINGTON, C.V.O., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 
5s. net. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK, 


’ > : P 
Pan's Garden. 4 Volume of Nature Stories. 

By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The 

Centaur,” &c. With Drawings by W. GRAHAM- 

ROBERTSON. Extra Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

The Atheneum.—*“ ‘ Pan's Garden’ is a rich book. Twenty 
five years ago it would have entitled its author to fame, and 
even to-day the individuality expressed in it is rare enough 
to be distinguished from that of any of his confréres, 

Brilliant imaging ation is dis splayed in the book.’ 


‘ _ Part V. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough : A Study 


in vege and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 

D.C.L. Litt.D, Third Edition. Revised and 

Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part 5. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. 
Vols. 203. net. 

The Athenewum.— No purchaser of this instalment of the 
newest ‘Golden Bough’ is likely to complain, after teking 
down the second edition from the shelves to compare it with 
its substitute, that he has not obtained full value for his 
fresh outlay this monumente al work.’ 





In Two 


Third Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, ‘and 
Forms. 


National Insurance. sy a. s. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
Barristers-at-Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., 
Member of the Council of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. With a preface by the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD 
GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Standard of Value. "By Sir 


DAVID BARBOOR, K.C.S.L., K. C.M. G. 8vo. _ 63. net net 





History of English Prose 
Rhythm. By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., etc. 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE POCKET PARKMAN, 
The Works of Francis Park- 


man. Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 
12 vols. With Frontispieces and Maps, Extra F’cap. 
8vo. 6s. net each. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 2 Vols. 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 1 vol, 


The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century, 
1 vol. 


The Early Naturalists : their 





Lives and Work (1530-1789), By L. C, 
MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 
Atheneum —« Professor Miall is to be congratulated on 


having produced a work of distinct historical value to all 
interested in biological studies.” 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Esthetic 
and Modern Literature at the University of Finland, 








__Helsingfors. 8vo. 14s. net. 
Historical Studies in 
Philosophy. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of 


the Institute, Professor of the University of Paris. 
putectont Translation by FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Conrants:—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle 
—~Vaeob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


The Observer—“ We urge all students of philosophy to 
obtain | this book at once and read it.’ . 
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The Secret of 
Fleet Street 


In his new novel, “ Mightier than the Sword,” Mr. 
Courlander gives an amazingly vivid picture of a 
Journalist’s life on a great London newspaper. It 
is a splendid and realistic story of real men and 
women, their struggles and ambitions ; their fail- 
ures and successes in the mysterious world of the 
Press. The outstanding quality of the book is its 
first-hand genuineness ; one feels in reading it that 
every page is derived from personal experience. 
In no other novel, probably, has so convincing a 
picture of modern journalism been presented ; the 
reader is made to see the inside of a great news- 
paper office, to share in the sensations of the 
reporter or the special! correspondent as he speeds 
on his quest of news, and to feel the intense 
fascination of the throbbing life of Fleet Street. 





THE GREAT FLEET STREET ROMANCE 


MIGHTIER 


THAN 


THE SWORD 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER 
First Large Edition already sold. Price 6s. 


Its 
life-like picture of the strenuous life of a reporter on a 


The demand for this splendid romance is enormous. 


modern newspaper has aroused world-wide interest. 
Get the novel to-day. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, nan Terrace, London. 








RICHARD MIDDLETON’S WORKS. 


“There is that in Richard Middleton’s work which will 
endure, for it is the work of a true artist.” 
— Westminster Gazette 
5. 


THE GHOST SHIP, &c. 


Second Impression. Cloth, 5s. net. 
° (Inland Postage 4d.) 


“Tt is the atmosphere of these stories that gives them 
their intensity as well as their beauty. They are reality in 
amber. They charm the mind back to life of the strangest 
solitude and silence, of wisdom as opposed to knowledge, and 
to a reality whose only counterpart in after life is the world 
of dreams. Of all Middleton’s stories ‘The Ghost 
Ship’ for its fantasticalness -which is imagination masked 
and at the carnival—is the rarest treasure trove . . it 
is a crazy, delicious magic story told for the sheer devilness 
and joy of the telling."—The Times. 


2. POEMS AND SONGS. 


Second Impression. Cloth 5s. net. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 














ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, 











Alexander, on the other hand, whose struggle between flesh 
and spirit is depicted with almost maternal solicitude, 
leaves one confused and quite at a loss as to his future 
development. The lengthy analysis of his turgid emotional 
unrest explains very little. His relation to his drunken 
father and self-sacrificing mother is more satisfactory ; but 
both these characters have an unreality that is baffling. Nor 
is Janet, the “ witch-woman ”’ of the story, much more than 
a romantic shadow. Miss Young understands intimately, 
and portrays with dramatic power, the turmoil of passionate 
impulses in early womanhood. Her Theresa is really a fine 
study of an English girl’s warm egoism, impulsive strength, 
and sincerity of heart. Her father’s spiritual relations 
with her are idealised, and her passion for the dour, 
self-righteous Alexander leaves the reader cold and 
questioning ; but, none the less, she is a creation of great 
vitality and strong originality. The novel, with its 
admirable descriptions of Westmoreland scenery is, in fact, 
illustrative of English character in its finer aspects, and its 
artistic defects are, perhaps, inseparable from the spiritual 
aspirations which play through its mental atmosphere. 
“Grit Lawless’’ is a good specimen of the novel that 
pleases the great majority. It is exciting in plot, studded 
with exciting situations, sentimental interests, moving 
pictures, and is peopled with characters that could exist only. 
in the author’s imagination. The hero, Grit, with scarred 
face, muscless of iron, and “strange, unfathomable eyes,”’ 
who ha’ been unjustly dismissed the Service, and has then 
fought on the Boers’ side, is commissioned by a Colonel Grey 
to recover from the Dutch scoundrel Von Bleit a number of 
incriminating papers that are being used by the latter for 
purposes of blackmail. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that while Von Bleit is Lawless’s old partner in 
pioneering days, the Dutchman is making love to the wife from 
whom Lawless has separated. All the elements of a theatri- 
cal drama are to hand in the plot and counterplot of hero 
and villain, each of whom keeps a watch on the other, dis- 
guising themselves as Kaffirs or what not when occasion 
The author, who has some knowledge of the South 
African atmosphere, cannot make her characters’ conversa- 


serves. 
tions in any sense natural: they are stage conversations 
which would draw a sympathetic sigh from pit, stalls, or 
gallery. Grit himself, when he is confessing to the irate 
Colonel how he has failed in his mission, how he has fallen 
into Von Bleit’s trap, been lassoed, and then flogged like a 
Kaffir, bound by the wrists and lashed in the face, says 
touchingly, ‘“ As I’ve gone along Life’s High Road, there 
has been a hand occasionally to rest in mine for a brief while ; 
but at the first stumble it has been withdrawn—not one has 
ever clasped mine more firmly to help me over the difficulties 
in the way,” which is just the way strong, silent men do 
talk to one another in books. Of course, Grit comes off best 
in the end, outwits Von Bleit, recovers the documents, and 
is then basely shot by his enemy. And, of course, after the 
usual wrestle with death his repentant wife, the beautiful, 
forgiving Zoé, steals to his bedside and folds him in her 
repentant arms, while the hero breaks down and cries: 
“ Zoé, my dear! my dear! All these years without you! 

How have I borne it? I have been a wanderer on the 
face of the earth—a rudderless ship, that has drifted with 
the current, that has had no helm to answer to!’’ The 
novel will, in short, please thousands of unsophisticated 
souls. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Secret of the Pacific.” By C. REGINALD Enock. (Unwin 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue purport of Mr. Enock’s book is explained in its sub- 
title—‘‘ A discussion of the origin of the early civilisations 
of America, the Toltecs, Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and their 
predecessors ; and of the possibilities of Asiatic influence 
thereon.’’ The problem raised by the architectural remains 
of these civilisations is a fascinating one, all the more so 
as the area for conjecture is wide, and we are still far re- 
moved from any general agreement as to the correct solution. 
The resemblance between the pyramids of Mexico and those 
of Egypt, or the huge buildings in Peru and the Babylonian 
and Egyptian archeological remains could hardly fail to 
give rise to a theory that South American culture was derived 
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from Eastern sources. This theory is strengthened by the 
absence of any trace of the anthropoid ape on the American 
continent, leading to the conclusion that man can hard] 
have arisen independently there, though, as Mr. Tlnoeh 
points out, further research may remove this presumption 
At all events, Mr. Enock provides us with a large number of 
interesting parallels between the Eastern monuments and 
those of South America. Whether these justify the assump. 
tion of early intercourse between the countries js still ap 
open question, and some writers maintain, with reason, that 
similar environments produce similar results, though here 
again, it is necessary to provide plausible arguments for 
the similarity of the environments. But, leaving aside these 
speculations, Mr. Enock’s descriptions of the South American 
countries are well worth reading. He has travelled in the 
regions he describes, and he has a gift of observation as 
well as of vivid and picturesque description. 
* 7 7 


“Some German Women and their Salons.” By Mary Hap. 

GRAVE. (Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘“‘ Tue close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries,’’ says Miss Hargrave, ‘‘ mark a period 
of Revolution for men and of Evolution for women.” Qne 
indication of this evolution was the development of the 
salon, not, as we are apt to suppose, in France only, but also 
to a certain extent in England, and to a still greater degree 
in Germany. Most of the salons which provide Miss Har. 
grave with material for her attractive volume were kept by 
Jewish ladies and were inspired by the Romantic movement, 
These were Henriette Herz, ‘‘ the Madame Récamier of 
Germany,’’ at whose house might be seen Schlegel, Niebuhr, 
the Humboldts, Thorwaldsen, and Riickert; Rahel Varn- 
hagen, the friend of Heine, and “the first great modern 
woman ”’ of her country ; Caroline Schlegel, who entertained 
Fichte, Schelling, and other lesser philosophers at her house 
at Jena; Bettina von Arnim, whose name will always be 
associated with that of Goethe; Queen Luise of Prussia; 
and, lastly, Charlotte Stieglitz, whose tragic suicide reminds 
Miss Hargrave of ‘‘ the ruthless self-immolation of a 
Japanese heroine.’? None of them have the sparkle and 
vivacity of their French sisters, but Miss Hargrave presents 
them in an attractive light, and her book takes us into a 
field that has at least the merit of novelty for most English 
readers. 

7 o * 


‘The Oxford Country.” Edited by R. T. GUNTHER. (Muray. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Ix this book Mr. Giinther has brought together and 
arranged a number of papers on the country around Oxford, 
most of them taken from “ The Oxford Magazine,” but a few 
being reprinted from other sources. One of the most inter- 
esting of the latter is Dr. Macan’s on “ The Golf Links,” a 
genial and mellow rhapsody intermingled with reminiscent 
reflections. The papers are for the most part descriptive 
of the scenery, though history is represented by Mr. Vaughan 
Thomas on “King Charles’s Night March out of Oxford,” 
and Mr. C. L. Stainer on “Chalgrove Field” and “ Edge- 
hill.” There are also essays on the geology and the wild life 
of the district, and an anonymous paper on “ Roads and 
Enclosures,”’ which brings out the fact that during the first 
forty years of the reign of George III. sixty-seven Enclosure 
Acts for the County of Oxford were passed through Parlia- 
ment, and 100,000 acres, or rather more than one-fifth of 
the county were actually enclosed. To those who know the 
Oxford country, this book will be a pleasant reminder; t 
those who do not, it is likely to prove an equally pleasant 
inducement to lay aside their ignorance. 
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4 MELROSE és. 
FASCINATING NOVELS. 





Daphne 


in the 
Fatherland. 


Third Edition, 


The Wooing of 
Margaret 
Trevenna. 


By ROY MELDRUM. 


The Globe says: “ A narrative 
most piquant and wholly 


- . a ’ Irie, 
Crown 8vo. Clo. Price 6s, delightful.” 





The Devil’s The Tragic 
Wind. 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. Prince. 


Third Edition. By 
Author of “‘ A Marriage Under A. R. and R. K. WEEKES. 
the Terror.”’ seas — 
The Daily Chronicle says: “In 
tragic intensity this novel is The Westminster Gazette says: 
yorthy to stand beside the “Portrayed with skill and 
Indian stories of Mrs. Steel. heightened by an _ occasional 
Its swiftness, its power, and gay cynicism, which is very 
is grip are unmistakable. taking.” 
There are no dull pages in this 
book.” 








First Edition of 7,000 copies nearly exhausted. 


Soyer’s Standard 
Cookery. 


Amodern, p:actical, and complete book of Household Cookery. 
By NICHOLAS SOYER, late Chef of Brooks’ Club. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. net. 





LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE. 











THE a 
RAT §&|GHRONICLE OF 
TRAP. FRIENDSHIPS. 


A Novel by Being the Autobiograpky of 
DANIEL WOODROFFE, | LUTHER MUNDAY, 


Author of “The Beauty Shop.” Fully Illustrated, 
With Portrait of Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








A LOST LEGIONARY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By Colonel 
12s, 6d, net. 


HAMILTON BROWNE. Illustrated, 


ROYAL ROMANCES OF TO-DAY. 


By KELLOGG DURLAND. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


a 


SOME GERMAN WOMEN AND 
THEIR SALONS. 


By MARY HARGRAVE. 





Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


SPRING DAYS. 


, 4 remarkable and unerring piece of work, with just a tinge of 
“eliberate ultra-realistic selection. The picture of Frank Escott 
ind the Brookeses is etched in with a ruthless precision and a 
“Re malice which alone make the book remarkable.”—ATHENZUM. 


THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE § and 
HARPER. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 14, Clifford’s Inn, Lendon. 


By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “Esther Waters.” 6s. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


have the pleasure to announce that they are again 
about to give to the public through the pages of 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Sir 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


entitled 
“The Judgment House.” 


Beginning in the August Number. 





WOUNDS of the WORLD. 
38- Gd. net. 


The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, W. Scott-King, and others, have 
written a remarkable book dealing with immorality and kindred 
ills caused by ‘“ overcrowding,” the ‘“‘ living-in’’ system, and 
other present-day evils. 
in the extreme. 


INHERITANCE. 
STUART MARTIN, 6s. 
(Preface by Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P.) 


Some of the disclosures are startling 


lhere is no more interesting field for real romance than that 
provided by workers in the great Cotton Mills of the North, who, 
amid the deafening steam-driven looms, grind out with the 
lightning-made strands of cotton their own pitiful story, the 
outcome of their inheritance. 


Both these books should be read and studied. The authors 
have dealt with their subjects in graphic style, and it is hoped 
that the exposure of the evils mentioned may help to bring about 
a long-needed alteration in the laws affecting many “‘ hotbeds of 
iniquity.” 





A GREAT TRAVEL BOOK. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Prof. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A., 7s. 6d. net. 


“The Author writes well, and gives freely the comment of a 
shrewd, observant, and cultured man of the world on all that he 
sees and meets with.’’—Times. 

**A book of unmistakable interest and charm.” 

—Manchester Courier. 

“Humour and practical philosophy are among the attractive 
qualities of this delightful book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

SiR HENRY SETON-KARR, in reviewing six travel books in the 
Pall Mall, says “‘ this is the best written and most interesting of 
them all.” 





JUST READY. 
DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED. 
THE FATE OF AN ELDERLY CURATE, 

Rev. H. C. WHITE, 5s. net. 

This is a book which will throw a great deal of light on many 
glaring inequalities in the Church of England. 


JOHN OUSELEY, Ltd. 6, Fleet Lane, E.C. 
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Holiday week-end naturally takes away many members in 
the ordinary course, and the incidence of the nineteen-day 
account has induced others to take their vacation just now. 
Most of the public which is in the habit of following Stock 
Exchange prices is also on holiday, and consequently markets 
are mainly professional, though they are quite cheerful. 
The dullness of two or three weeks ago, when prices seemed 
to be sagging perpetually without any reason, has completely 
disappeared. Consols are firm, and all the gilt-edged market 
is a point or so better than it was a fortnight ago when we 
ventured to predict that the cheapness of the best invest- 
ments in the world must soon force itself to the notice of a 
public which seemed to have lost all sense of proportion 
in judging between 4 per cent. with unexceptional safety of 
income and capital and the 5 or 6 per cent. gamble of the 
“first mortgage gold bond”’ type with nothing behind it 
but a mass of “ water ’’ in the shape of paper ordinary stock. 
Just when the public is supposed to be on holiday, however, 
the Investment Markets have become firm, though it must 
be admitted that not a great amount of business has been 
done. A few of the leading Foreign Bonds returning 44 
or 5 per cent. have been picked up, and the Argentine rail- 
way stocks have improved. Home Rails, in spite of splendid 
traffic returns, remain neglected, as the speculator has en- 


countered two nasty knocks in the past year in the | 


railway strike and the coal strike, and he is afraid to trust 
the market until the public starts buying. In view of the 
good yields and the bad period with which the coming year’s 
results will compare, Home Rails certainly seem a likely 
market for an upward turn. Americans have suffered a set- 
back during the week, and it looks as if the check had 
been administered by the market leaders, as neither crops, 
business, nor politics are sufficiently good to warrant a better 
level of prices. The only other section where there are 
signs of life is the Mining Market, where Kaffirs und 
Rhodesians have been put a trifle higher by the “ houses.” 
But there is little enthusiasm, and until these markets can 
put some better goods before the public, dealings are likely 
to remain professional. 


Tue Trave Returns. 

The July Board of Trade Returns again provide a re- 
markable testimony to the prosperity of our trade and its 
power of recuperation from the disturbance caused by 
strikes in individual manufacturing trades or among trans- 
port workers. The value of the trade of the United 
Kingdom for the month of July shows an increase of 
£7,266,170 in imports, and of £7,378,724 in exports of pro- 
duce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, while re- 
exports have risen £1,861,227 as compared with the same 
month of 1911. The increase in imports is divided fairly 
equally among foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactures. 
Under food, meat has risen £891,800, and grain and flour 
£770,300. In raw materials, oilseeds, nuts, fats, &c., are 
up £1,240,700, and in manufactured articles the increase is 
’ chiefly in iron and steel goods. In exports, cotton goods have 
risen £2,3550,400, and this is by far the largest increase, 
though the advance in iron and steel manufactures and 
machinery is greater proportionately. In raw materials, 
coal and coke exports have risen £1,700,000. These figures 
are most satisfactory, and their publication directly after a 
fine batch of traffic returns has helped to restore confidence 
in the market for Home Railway stocks. 


Tue Mexican Hatr-Year. 

Though cables still come from Mexico vid New York 
telling of more or less sanguinary encounters, indicating that 
Mexico as a whole has not yet settled down, the Mexican 
Railway (Vera Cruz) maintains its gross and net earnings in 
a marvellous manner. The fact is, the trouble is now con- 
tined to the North-West, while the old Vera Cruz line serves 
the oldest and most settled part of the Republic in which 
business only awaited a Government with some show of a 
capacity to maintain order in that part of the country 
to go ahead almost as usual. The last Mexican 
railway statement was published a few days ago, and brings 
the information in the hands of the public to the end of 
June, so that the contents of the half-yearly report (which 
does not appear until October) can be foreshadowed with 
approximate accuracy. The figures for the month of June 
are astonishingly good, for gross receipts were $753,300, and 
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net receipts as much as $456,100—a working ratio of less 
than 40 per cent. The gross receipts for the month Were 
$68,700 in excess of those of the corresponding month jp 
1911, a sure indication of the better trend of business con- 
ditions. For the half-year, the gross receipts were 
$4,446,200, and working expenses $2,012,400, or about 45 per 
cent. of the receipts, leaving $2,433,800 as net revenue, 
These figures are in Mexican currency, the dollar being worth 
about 2s. This net revenue therefore will provide about 
£243,400, which sundry revenue and the balance forward 
will probably bring up to about £245,000, after allowing for 
difference in exchange. Debenture interest and Sinking 
funds will require £72,750, the First Preference (8 per cent.) 
dividend takes £102,164, and the Second Preference (6 per 
cent.) £30,359, leaving nearly £40,000; enough to provide g 
dividend at the rate of 35 per cent. per annum on the 
ordinary stock. The dividend for the same period of 191 
was at the rate of 23 per cent. per annum. A distribution 
of 35 per cent. will bring the dividend for the last year up 
to 2 7-16, but as the odd 1-16 would only cost £1,400, it is 
possible the rate will be put up to 24 per cent. for the year, 
The ordinary stock would then yield just 4 per cent. to the 
purchaser at its present price of 63. If the dividend is put 
on the basis of 35 per cent. for the current year, however 
(and the second half of the year is generally the more pro- 
ductive of revenue), the stock would yield nearly 6 per cent. 
As an investment yield this is not too high, and for the 
investor the stock has no attractions, though it may appeal 
to the speculator. But the Preference stocks of the line 
deserve more attention. The Firsts, at 142, yield 53 per cent., 
and the Seconds, at 97, yield 6; per cent. When the higher 
ordinary dividend is declared these stocks ought to command 
better prices. 
Bass AND GUINNESS. 

The annual reports of two of the best known British 
breweries have been published this week—namely, Arthur 
Guinness, Son & Co., of Belfast, and Bass, Ratcliff & 
Gretton, of Burton-on-Trent. The advance in the profits of 
Guinness & Co. in the past few years has been phenomenal, 
the general decline in trade in 1908 having caused but a 
slight set-back, which was easily recovered in the following 
year. It is the more surprising, therefore, that the latest 
report shows a drop of nearly £90,000 in profits, which looks 
a large sum, though it is only about 34 per cent on last 
year’s profits. The dividend is at the same rate as for last 
year, 165 per cent. on the present capital, equivalent to 
33 per cent. on the actual capital, as the capital was doubled 
by capitalising the revenue fund three years ago. The 
allocation to reserve is cut down by £100,000, though £20,000 
is put aside to investments depreciation, and the balance 
carried forward is within £3,000 of what it was last year at 
£111,700. The decline in profits has, no doubt, been caused 
by two influences, working against the trade. The numerous 
labor disturbances have undoubtedly reduced the spending 
power of the working classes, and the brewing trade is the 
first to show this. Also the cost of all brewing materials has 
been rising for the last two or three years, barrels have cost 
more, and taxation has been raised. This taxation, how- 
ever, has hit the tied-house breweries, against whose policy 
it was aimed. Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton’s report also shows 
a reduced profit, though the directors state that an in- 
creased business was transacted, and that the lower profit 
is due to the high cost of materials. The dividend is at the 
rate of 8 per cent. for the year, though 11 per cent. could 
have been paid without reducing the carry forward. Some 
of the breweries which wrecked themselves by outbidding one 
another for tied-house property, have undoubtedly gone from 
bad to worse in the last few years, hampered by want 
of capital and laboring under a mass of debenture debt, 1n- 
vested in property which cannot earn interest on the stock, 
and only worth a fraction of its book valuation. The 
sounder concerns during this time have captured their trade, 
and there is no reason why these companies should not 
continue to enjoy equal prosperity with Bass and Guiness. 
Guinness’s ordinary siock now stands at 380, yielding £4 12s. 
per cent., and Bass & Co.’s 5 per cent. Preference stock 
returns 54 per cent. at its price of 95, the “ B” Mortgage 
Debenture stock (35 per cent.) yields 43 per cent., and the 
First Mortgage stock yields £4 8s. per cent. Bass & Co.'s 
ordinary stock is held privately, and has no official quotation. 

LucELLUM. 
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Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


a : CHURCH BOOKS 


(cenans WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
R | BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
with or without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. D, GC. ./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 














WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “ IDEAL " policy plan 
tables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
thle house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - - - - £80,000,000 
CaimsPaid - - - - = £94,000,000 
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NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 


10 ror Gd, 5O ror 2/6 
20 ,, 1/- 100 ,, 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The August number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 


THE GREAT INSURANCE ACT 
By the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 
THE FRANCHISE BILL AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P. 
THE LONDON PORT STRIKE By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN 
By CANON LILLEY 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 


SOME BROWNING MEMORIES 
By WILLIAM G. KINGSLAND 


RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SCANDINAVIA By V. WHITFORD 
A NEW COLOUR BAR By A. MicCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 


THE EJECTION OF 1662 IN RELATION TO 
NONCONFORMITY By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK 
THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By J. L. PATON 
A COLONIST IN THE MAKING 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON 


SCHOOLMASTERS IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By C. ROBINSON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LONDON ; 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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HOTELS @& 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








ihiddenaen Lifta, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Loungesand Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Santlation, ireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


5 te = Thackeray Hotel—‘t Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kiagsley Hotel—‘ Bookera‘t, Lote” 


LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 





J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
70 & 71, Euston Square, WwW. W.c. 


A BERYSTWYT ri. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
JoRaL RESIMENcE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 
Central. 





Bracing air. 





Miss Tye. 
joard and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


“BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’ 8 leading Hotel. 





H. J. Preston. 


_E. Richard, Manager. 
’Phone 4. J. Little. 


S. R. Jefferson. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE mane 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
2 4VOY HOTEL, Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM-—-ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, Ww. Pearl. 





ILFRACOMBE. 
COLI ANGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CL EVEL AND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 











ee 


MALVERN. 


7 
| HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilt 





PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. DW . Woodman 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. 


MOFFAT. 
HYDRO, Dunmfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. » (18 holes) 
Tennis, Garage. Terms, £2 12s : 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. Firet-clae ually hotel. - ene e and -st 
’Phone 8 Silloth. . Dyer, Proprietor a and Palen 
SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill, 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trame to Gity, 24. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St. Tot Luncheons. Af'noon Tens. Tel. 64, 








—$_* 
Estab. 1853. H. Challand, 
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W. H. Miles 

















KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedreoms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80, ires 
‘ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 











HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, ag Shere. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF _PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Bread St., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


A MEDICAL PLEA 


FOR THE 


INSURANCE ACT 


TWO GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


(Reprinted from “Tue Nation” of May 25th, June 1st 
and 8th, 1912. 


Price 1d., or r Post I Free 13d. 


THE NATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to THe NATION 

PusuisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 


Bank.” 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page | £10 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 
facing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 


Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 


13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
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= BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE 
st. (UNIVERSITY of LONDON). 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 





sySTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK in 
os subjects of the First Examination for Medical degrees of the 
the > 


Cniversity of London will commence on Oct. 1, 1912, and continue 


] v a. 

al ray, on this class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 
ae for the whole course, £21; or single subjects may be taken. 
_ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships in Science, of the value of £150, £75, 


75 respectively; an Entrance Scholarship in Arts of the value of 

700 and the Jeaffreson Exhibition in Arts of the value of £50, will 
* offered for competition on Sept. 23, 1912. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Medical School, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

4 handbook will be forwarded on application. 


8t 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in September next at the 
Newquay County School (90 boys and girls) to teach chiefly 
Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics, with Geography on modern 
lines as subsidiary subject. Cricket and Football necessary, with 
charge of a Day Boys’ House. Salary £120 per annum, rising by 


THE NATION. 


‘| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


snnual increments of £10 to £160. Forms of application may be | 


obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from 
the Head Master, “‘ Craigmore,”’ Newquay, Cornwall, to whom all 
spplications should be sent not later than the 12th August, 1912. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





_—_— 





——— 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 





A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of | 


Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 





leadmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon 


Atl 





fuse Modern Commercial 


or Classical E jucation Pat 


T l nire: 
T fE ot starrord® IUustrated 
S oLtre s Prospectus 
‘ (oegers) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 














PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
usisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


Preparatory House, ‘‘ Elmshurst.” 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head Master, F. J. R. Henpy, M.A. 


OME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY.—An opening for two 
or more children (uges 9 to 11) to live in the home and be taught 
small school with own children. Out of door pursuits much en 
couraged. Individual attention and care.—Apply, Mrs. ROGER CLARK, 
Street, Somerset. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
wutdoor games, Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
Ws, address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, Hastemens, R.S.O. 





BADMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 


IROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, | 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 











in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















R.MS. 
£15 15s. 
£12 12s. 


Secretary, Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardene, London, N. W. 


*“ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN. 
DANZIG, ete. Aug. 13th. 

PORTUGAL. GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO, ALGERIA, 
TUNISIA, MALTA, SICILY, ITALY, October 1st. 








O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 7 
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THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


Short Stories : 
PERKINS, by Mrs. Neish, and THE DEVIL’S 
ADVOCATE. 
A LABRADOR ADVENTURE, by DR. GRENFELL. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ABOUT 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GALLERY NOTES. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
16 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. Aug. 10. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Cemmercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 8d. Br Post, 844. ANNUAL Supsomiprian yor THe Untrep Kixepom, £2 
CoLonres anp ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority en all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed te by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUSLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL, 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO. S HOLIDAY LI§ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





THOSE OTHER DAYS. EE. Phillips Oppenheim. 


“ Where he is handling mysteries, Mr. Oppenheim is unsurpassed, and he certainly has 
the knack of handling the commonplace in a fresh and interesting manner.” 
—The Scotsman. 


SELMIN OF SELMINGFOLD. Bertram Mitford. 


Quite as strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. Mitford has written. A most 
readable and engrossing book. 


THE ROSE OF LIFE. Effie A. Rowlands. 


‘* A pleasant sentimental story with complications that excite a lively interest in the 
cleverly-handled plot. A tale attractive by reason of its sympathetic delineation of 
female character. The book cannot but please any reader who likes a simple, healthy 
love story.”"—The Scotsman. 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH. 
Marie C, Leighton. 
“ Miss Leighton has evolved a novel of much power and interest, full of absorbing 
episodes, which never reach the realm of impossible.”—Cork Examiner. 


LADY DOROTHY’S INDISCRETION. 
Arthur Applin. 
“Will be followed by the reader with breathless interest, for Mr. Applin is well 
skilled in all the arts of the sensational novelist.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRIVATE SELBY. Edgar Wallace. 


“The story is alwaysattractive by the cleverness with which it keeps fantastic history 
persuasive, and it goes so quickly that it is ever before one realizes that it is unreal.” 
—The Scotsman. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS. Fred M. White. 


“The intrigues and complications narrated, are evolved from @ plot that may fairly 
be described as one of the most ingenious that Mr. White has ever presented to us.” 


— Financial Times. 
HIS LITTLE GIRL. L. G. Moberly. 


“The reader’s interest is never allowed to flag, and the author deserves thanks for 
providing us with a very charming romance.”—Jrish Independent. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS. 


Justus M. Forman. 

“ Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple freshness, with a fund of sympathy 

and insight, as well as with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us seems quite 
natural,”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE. A. Wilson Barrett. 


Those who like good detective tales of sound, robust sort, full of enthralling interest 
and excitement, dramatic situations, &c., will revel in this. 


GOD AND MAMMON. (3/6) Joseph Hocking. 


“ Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many notable novels ‘ with a purpose,’ but nothing 
finer than ‘God and Mammon.’”— North Devon Journal. 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND Louis Tracy. 


A delightfully fascinating and exciting romance of love and adventure—comparable 
to its author’s famous success, ‘ Rainbow Island.’ 


auaust WI iN DSO R on 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
THE CANTERBURY CRICKET WEEK. 


“CHILDREN IN ART.” 
1 MODERN MASTERPIECES. 14/4 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY FICTION NUMBER. 
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